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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


{ne country has been coming forward in its volunteer organiza- | 


tion of public meetings, and they have been so numerous that we 
may adopt a hasty classification, and describe them as meetings 
earned, or Protestant, or ‘“‘ English.” The learned meetings have 
to a great extent sprung from the same movement that has pro- 

. duced the Social Science Congress last week and those middle 
class examinations of Oxford, or Society of Arts examina- 
tions for prizes which have just been taking place. At 
none of these meetings has there been any speaker so distin- 
guished either by eloquence, or the practical simplicity of his 
theme, as Mr. Gladstone. He discarded his character as a Mem- 
ber for Oxford, and spoke as a Liverpool man ; at once explaining 
to, his fellow citizens why they should hail this effort of the 
Uhiversities to reconnect themselves with the great body of the 
people ; and expressing the gratitude of society for the manner in 
which the Universities have stepped out of the beaten track to 
resume the lead in guiding tlhe education of the people. But 
Mr. Gladstone also spoke in a third character—as the modern 
interpreter of Homer, who supplied him with a fine illustration,— 
as all great masters of fiction so supply us in practical life,— 
showing the reason why one nation conquers another, through its 
greater unity of feeling and order of action. 

An appeal to the nation for a more practical and active appli- 
cation of these great principles comes from another quarter. ‘The 
week has been fertile in agricultural meetings ; and they have 
been distinguished this’ year by their hearty geniality, their 
frankness, and the extraordinary tone of liberality pervading 
every one assisting, from Cabinet Ministers to the most localized 
farmers. If an occasional fossil curiosity appears in the form of 
a Mr. John Titchmatch, who would reénact the Corn-laws, the 
general tenour of the popular speeches at these meetings is ex- 
actly the same that we might expect at a meeting of intelligent 
Liberals, in 2 Mechanic’s institute or a Reform Association. We 
almost seem to have reached a political millennium, in which Mr. 
Chowler appears as the hearty vindicator of “ progress ” amongst 
the agricultural population. But the most conspicuous speaker at 
these meetings has touched upon a theme not agricultural,—has 
been plonghing, not the field but the main; calling upon Eng- 
lishmen of every grade to unite in the demand that the Go- 
vernment shall strengthen our Navy, its architecture, men, 
and appliances. Lord Hardwicke, a member of the Cabinet, and 
head of a Commission to inquire into the manning of the Navy, 
declares that in the construction of our ships, the numbers of 
our men, and the general state of preparation, we are unequal to 
what we have been in former times. We do not maintain the 
same relative superiority over other countries, and we are not 
ready to meet any pressure that might be put upon us. 


been circulated thoughout the whole country ; and his colleagues 
will be called upon to give a practical account of their own pro- 
ceedings in the department to which the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal refers. 

Scarcely less conspicuous or interesting is the speech of Lord 
Wojlehouse also delivered in an agricultural forum, putting a 
few well known truths with opportune lucidity and foree. He 
avows a new opinion of Russia, and hints a new opinion of Im- 
perial France, with well-timed caution on our estimates of the 
French alliance. At home he interprets the decline of party 


excitement hopefully, and is evidently prepared to go with 
many Liberals in judging the present Government, not by party 
standards, but by the rule ‘measures not men,”—a rule 
seldom so apposite as it is precisely at the present juncture. 

The Protestant: metting has been that convened by Mr. 
Charles Westerton, the Knightsbridge bookseller, in St. James's 
Hall; composed of the metropolitan vestrymen assembled to or- 
ganize themselves against the practice of the confessional, the 
extension of Puseyism, and all that side of Church of England 
feeling or administration at the present day which is called 
high” ; the new agitation presenting a concentrated muster of 
the ‘ low.” Excited by the numbers collected, and by certain 
local successes, the speakers, with Colonel Vereker for their 
leader, pledged themselves not only to a general attack upon the 
| confessional, which Mr. Beal describes as existing almost univer- 
| sally in the West End of London, but to a thorough alteration 
of the Prayer Book so as to exclude from it anything like a Pa- 
pistical word. ‘The meeting, in fact, entirely antagonistic in its 
character, assumes the aspect of a certain lay organization, be- 
ginning with vestrymen, and appealing exclusively to the middle 
class, for the purpose of initiating a new and very formidable 
dissent from the Church, It is a free kirk, organized to 
expel the orthodox Kirk party—a Dissent which begins its 
spiritual movement by serving a writ of ejectment on its 
opponents. 





The despatches which we have received from India, this week, 
expand but do not alter the view which we took of more recent 
movements, and if we noticed them in detail we should have 
simply to repeat what we said in this part of our paper last 
week, One chapter of the history of the campaign, however, 
has now been sent to us in a more complete form,—that relating 
to the mutiny at Moultan. ‘There seems some reason for com- 
passionating the soldiers who mutinied, for they were instigated 
to rise against their british guard by a report propagated among 
them, that the order to disband them and send them back to 
their homes in small parties was simply a design to divide them 
and cut them up in detail. ‘They mustered about 1,300 strong, 
125 having declined to join the mutiny. The suddenness of 
their outburst enabled them to seize some muskets, and they 
made fatal use of their clubs; but the event proved that they 
had only courted the destruction they dreaded. They were cut 
or shot down ; those who decamped were pursued and slain ; 
and very few still remained to evade a pursuit which was follow- 
ing them up with certain destruction. As we from the first 
| perceived, therefore, the mutiny was at its very outset a failure. 
It was characterized by nothing to restore confidence to the 
Native mind. 


The opening of the Prussian Chambers is an event of which 
the importance is felt even in distant countries. The Prince of 
Prussia announced his assumption of the Regency at the will of 
the King in an exceedingly short speech, declaring his earnest 
intention to do ‘ what the “Constitution and the laws of the 
country require ;” and, he added, ‘ I expect that the Chambers 
will do likewise.” The whole tenour of his speech implies, 
what was anticipated, that however he may have been less ad- 
vanced than the King in his views theoretically, he intends to 
make the constitution more of a reality, and to take his stand 
on that firm basis against the intrigues of the Court and of 
parties holding alien sympathies. He has corroborated this be- 











Lord j 
Hardwicke’s voice only reached the farmers, but his words have | 





lief by a step unexpectedly prompt and practical, appeal to the 
Landtag to pronounce its opinion on the necessity of the Regency ; 
after which he will proceed. And the Prussians respond with 
ready expressions of esteem,—and also with movements such as 
that originating in Silesia, not unlike our Sir Edward Coke’s 
** Petition of Rights,” only with the comprehensiveness of our 
precedent and subsequent charters. Strong is the constitutional 
feeling in Prussia this day ! 





The hope that France would assent to the proposal of a media- 
tion in her dispute with Portugal appears for the time to be 
suspended. The Emperor, it is said, sticks to his claim, and has 
actually transmitted to Lisbon an “ ultimatum,” in which, while 
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consenting to make the amount of an indemnity the subject of a 
mediation, he insists on the absolute and immediate restoration 
of the Charles et Georges, and the liberation of the master, who 
had been imprisoned under sentenve by the Court of Mozambique. 
The plea advanced on behalf of France in this course of action 
is, that the understanding between the Plenipotentiaries at Paris 
in 1856, which was supposed to recognize the principle of 
mediation before any resort to arms, was especially reserved in 
cases relating to the “dignity” of a Government, in which 
that Government must be its own judge. Europe will not be 
disposed peculiarly to respect any sovereign whose “ dignity ” 
becomes the active cause of disturbed peace. 





French policy, too, has received a decided rebuff in Switzer- 
land. Under pressure from the great Emperor, whose ‘“ empire 
is peace,’ the Federal Council of the United States of Switzer- 
land had agreed upon an expulsion of foreigners, whose residence 
within the frontiers should be calculated to give umbrage to 
foreign powers. Certain Italians resident in Geneva fell under 
the ban, and the Federal Council required their extradition ; but 
Geneva, standing upon her states rights, objects, declines to 
meddle with the foreigners, and simply permits the Federal 
Council to do as it pleases. This is somewhat as if the Execu- 
tive of Ireland declined to recognize an Order in Council, and 
sent word to London that the Privy Council might come to Dub- 
lin and take up any condemned person; the right honourable 
gentlemen having no official recognition current in Dublin at all 
equivalent to the blue coat of ‘ the finest constabulary in the 
world.” The Federal Council might legally put in action the 
** bundes-contingent ” of the republic,—a very cumbersome pro- 
ceeding, highly calculated to provoke a general disturbance of 
the peace in that centre of Europe. French impolicy, at present, 
is decidedly in the ascendant of French policy. 


Che Court, 


Tur Queen and Prince Consort left Balmoral at nine o'clock on Tuesday 
morning, and proceeded by the North-eastern Railway, to Edinburgh. 
Although the Grampians were covered with snow, the Queen travelled 
to Banchory in an open carriage. Her Majesty was accompanied by 
Prince Alfred, Prince Arthur, the Princess Helena, and the Princess Louisa. 
Lord Stanley was the Secretary of State in attendance. At the promi- 
ment stations of the railway the people, headed by those of eminence in 








the neighbourhood, assembled in considerable numbers to pay their spon- | ™ | re | n Of the 
| of the Church of England, and encouraged by some of its dignitaries and 


taneous homage to the Sovereign. The Royal party reached Iolyrood 


at twenty minutes to seven in the evening; passed the night ‘at the | 


patoce started again at eight o'clock next morning, and arrived at 
indsor Castle at twenty-five minutes before nine in the evening. 

The Royal Family are in excellent health. The Prince Consort went 
out shooting last on Friday; and on the same day Prince Alfred went 
out deer-stalking. Prince Leopold and the Princess Beatrice arrived at 
Windsor at one o’clock on Tuesday. 

On Thursday the Queen and Prince Consort walked in the Home 
Park, and visited the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore. 
Alice and younger children also paid their visit to Frogmore. 

The Queen and Prince Consort’s visit was extended to the Prince and 
Princess of Leiningen, who arrived in England on Saturday, and have 
been residing with the Duchess of Kent. 


Che Alrtropalis. 

Parliament was prorogued by Royal Commission on Tuesday until the 
19th of November. The event attracted no public attention, the galle- 
ries of the House of Lords, which had been specially prepared for the 
ladies, were honoured by the presence of only two or three, and coldness 
and dreariness prevailed in the House. 

The Council and Committee of Education, with the approval of the 
Bishop of London as Visitor, have elected Mr. W. Cave Thomas to th: 
Professorship of Drawing and Pictorial Art in Queen’s College, vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. George Scharf. The classes in Landscape 
Drawing continue as before, under the direction of Mr, Henry War- 
ren, Mr. Scharf has been elected, on his retirement from his Professor- 
ship as an Honorary Fellow. 

The Royal Commission on Army Clothing reassembled in a committee 

room of the House of Commons on Thursday, after an adjournment since 
yesterday fortnight. The witnesses examined, principally with reference 
to the province of the clothing colonels and to delays in the supply of 
clothing under the present system, were Mr. Calvert, Colonel French, 
Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Dolan the Army Clothier, Colonel Arthur Horne, 
Colonel Elmhirst, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Haliday. Mr. Calvert's 
evidence tended to show the liability of the clothing colonels to replace- 
ments in abatement of their profits; Colonel French speaking to the 
same effect, and insisting that in the case of reductions the surplus 
clothing would not go into the Colonel’s pocket. Mr. Ramsay cited, 
contri, the case of the 47th Regiment, 2150 on the books 1000 strong 
on the Ist of April 1857, with a large difference between the clothing 
allowed and that actually supplied. Colonel Horne described a very 
tedious correspondence in which he wrote ninety-six letters to get 
— supplies of caps and kits, getting blue caps instead of green, and 
tardy supplies of kits. He described the manner in which he had made 
a contracting tailor and a soldicr confront each other; how he had 
ordered the soldier to *‘ attention!’ and pointed out that the tunic sup- 
plied was not sufficiently large for the chest in that posture, on which 
the contractor ridiculed the idea of measuring for the Army; and said 
that the form required by Colonel Horne was not “ regulation.”” Colonel 
Elmhirst said that the tunics now used are as good in quality as can be 
desired, and the men can “ attention’’ in them as well as stand at ease 
without bursting their button-holes. 











The Princess | 





a 
THE LONDON VESTRIES VERSUS THE CONFESSIONAL. 

A large and influential meeting assembled in St. James's Hall o 
Monday last ; the meeting consisted almost exclusively of Members of 
the Metropolitan vestries, convened by Mr. Charles Westerton, the well 
known anti-Puseyite bookseller of Knightsbridge. The recent death of 
his wife, however, prevented Mr. Westerton from attending, His Co- 
adjutor, Mr. Beale, stated in the course of his speech, that representatives 
were present from— “ 

‘Fulham, Kensington, Hammersmith, Notting Hill, Kensal) 


; . Gree 
Highgate, Hampstead, Hackney, Holloway, Highbury, Islington, ‘apeang 


Kings. 


land, Dalston, Stoke Newington, Bow, Limehouse, “Stepney, Shadwell] 
Wapping, Rotherhithe, Lewisham, Eltham, Deptford, Woolwich, Green. 


wich, Sydenham, Penge, Clapham, Brixton, Stockwell, Streatham, Tooting, 
Wandsworth, Battersea, Putney, and of every Metropolitan parish com? 
wrised within the limits of the Parliamentary boroughs of Westminster 
Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, City of London, Southwark, ang 
Lambeth.” , 

The chair was taken by Alderman and Sheriff Hale; amongst the 
gentlemen most conspicuous on the platform, were—the Honourable 
Colonel Vercker, Mr. James Beal, Mr. Charles Sibley, churchwarden of 
St. Leonard, Foster Lane, city; Mr. William F. Rock, Walbrook; My 
Deputy Low; Mr. Richard Hickman, churchwarden of Christ Church : 
Dr. Gray, Dr. Myers, Reverend R. Herschel, Dr. Bachoftner, Mr. 
Hodges, Dr. Rutherford, Dr. Stewart, Mr. F. Chinnock, Mr. Goddard,” 

The first speaker was Colonel Vereker, who spoke at some length, but 
without a variety of theme ; the general purport of his speec being 
an exhortation not to be so cowardly and unworthy as to take a passiye 
part in the face of the gigantic efforts made to un-Protestantize the 
Church, ‘* The Tractarian party are men with whom compromise js 
utterly impossible.” Quoting the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council on the Knightsbridge case, with special reference to 
ornaments ‘*to which many persons of great respectability are, from con- 
scientious motives, strongly attached,” which are to others of equal 
respectability strongly repugnant, while many consider them of “on 
importance in comparison with Christian charity and concord,” Colonel 
Vereker characterized ‘that paragraph”’ as ‘“‘ an utter abandonment of 
principle.” ‘ We will no longer submit to have these plague spots left 
in our Church, or to have our religious edifiees turned into cesspools, 
where filth of all kinds can be cast and every abomination concentrated, 
We will not allow our sanctuaries to be thus defiled, or our gigantic 
Church revenues to be handed over to these traitors to be used for our 
own destruction.” The only way to stop such innovations, is by re- 
forming our Prayer-book; and he called upon the electoral representa- 
tives of this vast metropolis to take up this question ; to summon mectings 
in each district and petition Parliament for a redress of wrongs. “ Do not 
be deceived by any claptrap cry of liturgical reform which some may at- 
tempt to palm upon you, but insist upon a thorough and complete expur- 
gation of every word that savours of Romanism.” He moved the fol- 
lowing resolution— 

‘That priestly confession and absolution, and other false doctrine and 
innovations, have been recently taught and practised by many of the clergy 


bishops. This meeting, believing such doctrine and innovations to be at 
variance with the spirit and teaching of the reformed Church of England, 
but especially having no warrant or foundation for the same in the Holy 
Scripture, the only basis on which all Christian doctrine and practice should 
be raised; that such teaching and _ tices having excited the alarm and 
fired the indignation of the great bulk of the members of the Church of 
England, and of all true Protestants throughout the empire,—this meeting 
hereby raises its solemn protest against such teaching and such innovations 
in the Church of England, and declares its allegiance to the doctrines of the 
Gospel, to preserve which for our use and guidance the martyrs of the Re- 
formation suffered. This meeting therefore declares, that if the Church 
of England is to be truly the Church of the nation, she must not be per- 
mitted to go back to the darkness and serfdom of the pricst-ridden middle 
ages, but adapt her institutions to the growing wants of the people, and 
take the great and simple truths of the Gospel only as the foundation for 
her teaching.” 

Mr. Beal went through a history of the whole agitation, reminding 
his auditors how he and Mr. Westerton had respectively taken up the 
agitation against the proceedings in St. Barnabas and St. Paul's ; how 
they had adopted legal measures; how they had passed through the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
combating the legal power arrayed against them. The practice of the 
Confessional is admitted— 

“Tt is not for us to go into the impurities and bestiality of the con- 
fessional. All who know anything about it as an institution know it to be 
the fruitful parent of crimes of enormous magnitude and of the deepest dye. 
I know from a trustworthy friend some of its workings in a district not far 
distant from where we now are. It may be news to some to know that to 
such an extent is it carried that the daughters and other female members of 
their family, who perhaps dare not openly attend the Tractarian churches, 
or dare not visit the conteadousl as practised in the private dwelling of the 
priest, are induced to visit the homes of female friends, and at these homes 
priests not connected with the district call, and, under the guise and pro- 
tection of a visit to a friend, the Jesuit confessor appears, and in a private 
room of many of the mansions of Belgravia the confessions of Sends are 
received, without the knowledge of the householder. There are in Bel- 
gravia other dark rooms than that now notorious at St. Barnabas, and in 
those dark rooms the purest of minds and the most guileless of hearts be- 
come demoralized and guilty by the insinuations conveyed to them under 
the form of questions as to thoughts, words, and deeds. Parents in this 
and other fashionable neighbourhoods think that they sufficiently protect 
their grown-up and growing daughters if they place them under the pro- 
tection of a manservant or lady companion. The servant innocently 
enough adjourns to the servants’-hall, little knowing the nature of the 
visit above stairs.” 

In the course of the agitation sixty eventy yecrs and members of 
Parliament singled themselves out and supported the banner we had raised. 
But we found that they gradually withdrew from our ranks, because they 
found that there was upon our part a firm determination to call a spade a 
spade, and to fight the battle to the last. The conduct of the middle classes 
was different. They have been true while others have been false to us. 
(A ery of “* Shame ?’) We moved public opinion, however, and we urged 
our great anti-popery advocates ‘to turn their eyes within from popery 1m 
the tlower to popery in the bud—(checrs)—from the open enemy to the 
concealed traitor ; from the foreign foe to the foe at our own household 
doors’ We knew and felt that there was a smouldering fire at the basis of 
the social fabrie which would gather in its course the full force of the resist- 
less voleano. Our battles against candles, and crosses, and rood-screens, 
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and altars, and meretricious trumpery, then apparently but a w: wr against 
and signs of trivial import, now represent momentous facts.” . 

“We were warned, however, that in the Judicial Committee there would 
be a compromise in which we had not, and could not have, any part. In 
the gildes saloons of Belgravia, where "the interests of so large a portion of 
the “human races are bought and sold in the great political market, it was 
whispered that it would not do to be too severe upon these mc 1, and that 
the Church was broad enough to receive and contain them all.’ 

Mr. Beal called upon the mecting to rally the great body of the middle 
class against this momentous strugg gle. He pointed with approval to th 
bold and unmistakeable language of Lord John Russell and the Arch- 
bishop of Cs anterbury. . And he called upon the mecting to address the 
sovereign, “ praying her to adopt a course similar to thet pursued un- 
der somewhat p: araliel cireumstances by Queen Elizabeth, and by one 
Oliver of Huntingdon, the uncrowned Puritan King of England.” 

Mr. Gowland, w ho stated that he 
Ratcliffe, and had received an invitation to attend the meeting from Mr. 
Westerton, came forward to propose an ame nd ut: but it wa: 
befure he could be heard, in cons quence of the confusion which his ap- 
pearance cre vated. When, however, he declared that his object was to 
* put a stop to the blackguard system of the confessional,” ‘and not to 
he was allowed to read his 


words 











r 


some time 








interrupt the harmony of ‘the mecting, iceaaadl 
ment, to the followi ng cite ‘ 

That this meeting is of opinion that the practice of conte ae. 
‘a aon is ineuleated and enforced by the A rayer-book of Chur ‘y of 
England, and therefore ph dyes itself to use all legitimate means for the re- 
vision of the said Prayer-book snl the expurgation of everything that tend 
to such practic e3, se 


The readin; > amendm 


1ent was followed by a scene of considerabk 
some one crying out that Mr. G 





ipally by 





bg yar, CAaUsC d princely uM t 
s a Dissenter, and wi hed to make an attack upon the Church, and it 
was not —_ the chairman decided that the sition read by Mr 





Gowland, t being an amendment upon the slain ul resoluti 
not be put, at order was restored, Mr. Gowland was then allowed to 
speak to the resolution, but he had not proceeded far before he again ex- 
cited the hostility of the mecting by criticizing part of the ordination 
service, which he said sanctioned the use of the confessional. Ultin 
he was obliged to retire. 

The original motion was supported by Mr. C. Sibley, and carried by 
acclamation; one hand le ing held up against it. Mr. Taverner moved 
the second resolution; which, supported by Mr. Rock of Walbrook, and 
Mr, Goddard of St. Mary, Lambeth, was agreed to unanimously; as 
well as the third resolution, rae d by Mr. Palmer of Southwark, and 
seconded by Mr. Berry of Pimlico. They run thus 

“That a petition embodying the foregoing resolutions be presented to th 
House of Commons, praving an address to her Majesty, to issue such ¢i- 
rections as may acconiplish the odject of the petitioners, and the foll 
gentlemen be a com to draw up such petition, and pl: 
hands for presenitatio: 

“That the chairman do forward to the ¢ ourt 
Common Coun ud the various Metropolitan vestries and district boards 
a copy of the 1 m passed this day, inviting them to adopt petitions 
with the like object to the louse of Commons.”’ 


itely 

















» it in proper 


of Aldermen, the Court of 
: ) 








After a vote of thanks for the chairman, the meeting broke up, with 
“three cheers for Mr. Westerton.” 
mmittee of the St. Paul’s Cathedral fund have made arrange- 


warming th 


ial Sunday services. 


with a view to the 





t space of the cathedral, 





» managers of the Crystal Palace, secking an attraction for the mil- 
j t has PK — i very brilliant season, have decided 
Monday next, th 
n all the troops now in Leonaion: 
1 medal or Victoria Cross are invited to attend, and 
bands of th Coldstream, and S« 

1 to aid the musical arrangement 


sion af the cios t 


upon givin, 





anniversary of the 






Wud hay re- 








ceived the Cri 
the services of t! 


lier Guards have been securt 





Grenadicr, 





It was fin agreed, on Tuesday, with the consent of four-fifths of 
the shareholders of the Great Eastern Steam-ship Company, there by ‘ing 
entients, that the original company should be dissolved 
formed, it being agreed that the cost of build- 
the Leviathan (640,0007.) should in the new compan 
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a ne 
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London General Omnibus Company, read at the 
t the 13th instant, was published in London on Wed- 

pts during the past half-year were 201,604/,, 
’3/., showing, in the former case, a decrease, a 

































resp nding period of 1557, of 16,807 
f 5,614/., the result of the existing opposition 
nin on one of the lines have diminished 
n others the 1 has not been in an equal ratio. It 
that the opponents of the Company have secured a considerable s! ‘ 
patronage, by the ery that the Company is a “ forcign monopoly”; and 
I nts, it is 1 rked, : contributed to embitter this sentime 
mu ii propri London also have considered t] 
seives injure t "7 ! we system; but this is so fim 
ng ger preciated, that it has become as question 
rit should not be abandoned. The horse stock is s to be in 
it condition, izh by a contagious disease in the beginning of 
the year seventy- it of five hundred horses at the Highbury stabl 
were lost. During year, seventy — new and twenty-two improved 
inibuses I ut into cireulatio From the disadvantages at- 
t ing upon t rof the eieadias French undertaking, it 
has been d m to register under the : law of limit d liability, 
‘He conversion to date from the ist of January 1559 
ive has } Igar Square that the National Gallery and 





10n t Leetion, ugh House, Pall Mall, would be 


reopened to 





ze public on M hinstant. The davs for public admis- 
re bal l to } uesdavs, Wedne di s, am! Saturday 
as tys and Pridars being set apart for the admission of sti ts only, 





ipany have issued a report preparatory to giving 









rs frauds committed by their secretary, Mr. H. kh. 

) an cir accountant, Mr. William Cox, From an in- 
vestigation et y Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co. it appears that the 
total was 26,369/, hat the defalcatiins have extended over a period of 
at least twenty-one rs. Smithers was the primary offender, but he 


could not have su 


‘ 


ed without collusion on the part of thé accountant, 


was a vestryman of the hamlct of 


ject and time of comparatively 


The greater portion of the embezzlement (18,426/.) was achieved by keep- 
ing back payments received from the customers of the company, and as 
these consequently never appeared in the earnings they have not now to be 
made up as losses. ‘I'he profits of the business have in fact been periodically 
understated. The act a amount that will have to be deducted from the 
balance of reserved profits is only 7,942’. Smithers, it also appears, con- 
trived a fradulent transfer of 1000/. stock, after the manner of Rol »bson and 
Redpath, which the company have made good out of a sum of 36862, in 
their In conclusion, the Directors explain that the ole 1 system 
of aecounts adopted by the company at its commencement nearly half a een- 
tury back has, in consequence of these discoveries, been discontin ied, 
order to introduce a new plan, with thoroughly eflicient checks. Sr cabehes 
has been sentenced to six years’ penal servitude, and Cox, who had been 
more than thirty years in the company’s service, to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment., 


In the Court of Aldermen on ‘I 
from Mr. Edward Booth Hl t 


possession, 





sday, judgment was given on a petition 
if Mincing Lane, a broker, who complain- 
1, that in a large sale of damaged rice bel ming to the Mereantile Bank 
of India, London, and Chin: ron the 28th of July 1858, Mr. Thomas Price, 
of the firm of Price, Gitford, « and Hickman, brokers, euployed by the Bank, 
announced that a certain portion of the rice bought in at 6s, 6¢. would be 
sold at that price; but that “ afterwards refused as a purchaser Mr. Hewitt, 
at that price, claiming 6s. 9’, for the pile; which was afterwards purchased 
by another dealer at 6s. 4}¢. The reply of Messrs, Price, Gifford, and 
Hickman, was that about 560 lots of rice were sold in twenty minutes; 
there was great confusion at the time ; Mr. Price was not aware that any 
oifer had been made to him ind he was corroborated by other witnes ee, 
Whose testimony appeared to place the question beyond a doubt. The ae- 
m did not retort again . Hewitt any charge of wilful falsehood, 
supposing him to have becu deceived by some misunderstanding in the con- 
fusion; but they indignantly repelled the coarse and illiberal suggesti m 
that the firm were prepared t evifice their standing and their principals 
ao an illicit brokerage of 48s. The petition was dismissed, 
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count of Colonel Waugh te 
rh married the mother of Mr. Carew, 
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, made 
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lonel Waugh’s stepson, Mi 
in ‘th du » course of far nily ove 
Court, with trade debts, besides 1 
the amount of 58,640/. Col 1 Wau 
and all through the time of his ** prosperity ’’ allowed his step-son 20002. 
a year, which, however, 2] ws Lo have been an inadequate provision for the 
young gentleman. ‘the great smash at Campden House and Branksea 
Castle, Mr. Carew found self, not actually reduced to want, but, as his 
counsel said, to the lowest necessity, and he set about finding some course 
of industry by which he might improve his position and also the prospects 
of his er ditors. It was thought by a friend, that his career as a cavalry 
oilicer fitted hi of cab owner, and he became a 
suggested that 
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for entering upon the trade 
ly. By some of the creditors it was 





was undertaken simply for the purpose of facili- 
ing Mr. Carew properly before the Bankruptey 
r “within the meaning of the act,” but Mr, Fon- 
diated the suggestion. Mr. Care we traded as a 





the more modest title of “ He nry R arew, The chief 
re Messrs. Wilkinson, saddlers, of Oxford Street, of 
rew had purchased a ( vuple of sets of brougham harness for 
. 15s, Gd., as th ipposed for his use as a gentleman and a cay ulry ofli- 
, but in reality, as they had the mortification to discover, their harness 
was used as the ) ith a a uple of strect-cabs. Between the Ist aud 9th 
if February, Mr. Carew made his purchase at Messrs. Wilkinson's, and on 
» 17th of the same month, he executed a bill of sale to a Mr. Barnet, over 
ind other property, for a debt of 4607. Messrs. Wilkinson and 

». entered an action against Mr. Carew, who pleaded ** never indebted,” 
ran Messrs. Wilkinsow to much expense, and finally, was brought before the 
] kruptey Court at the suit of his tailor, whom the counsel for the op- 
wal to be fricndly. There is not, at present, a farthing 
mtingent interest in 





Viiom sir. 
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some estates owned by the bankrupt’s father, who died in 1848, with other 
property expected to vicld 20s, in the pound, The Commissioner wound up 
the ease by saying it Was one that not to have been brought inte 
the Bankruptev Court: he theret to be adjourned for twelve 





an opports nity of 


th protection me while, ‘to give Mr, Carew 
to his Lond _jide 


¢ the bankruptey by paying 20s, in the pound 

did not expect him to pay 58,0002.” 

In the same Court, « Ta sday, Robert Hills bankrupt of Gravesend and 
and Dartford, came up for his certiticate. ‘* The bankrupt passed his last 
examination on a statement, accounting for a sum of 16,000/, by alleging 
that he had advanced that amount to Henry Gibson, a returned convict and 
absconding and unecrtiticated bankrupt. Gibson has since been found, and 
attendance to deny the truth ef the bankrupt’s allegation. 
bankrt pt concurred, under the circumstances, 
, Court, after a warm and angry discussion 
wcceeded to the application by ordering 
In the meantime Gibson will be 
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ing effect 


We find that Isabella Caroline Roper, on the 12th day of September 1858, w 
burnt to ceath int 4 No, &, Rowal Hill, Greenwich, which house was barat 
| nl re, but how or by whats « the said fire originated there is not sufi- 
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Smart, the fireman, were uot so prompt in the execution of their duty as they ought 
to have beer, and th w conduct of Smart, the fireman, oug Le investigated 
by the parochial aut ” 
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means of transit and for mereantile purposes, where economy was an ob- 
sinall consequence, with regard to floating 
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bodies upon the water. For the purposes of war, however, sailing vessels 
were at an end, and had been since 1850, when they first began to propel 
ships of war by the screw system. Since that time the nations of 
the world had began to create new navies. 
upon them, that he believed the condition of our navy to be weaker than at 
any period, certainly absolutely weaker than that of some great Powers 
near us; snd though the vote given by Parliament might be considered 


Iie must say, and impress it | 


large, still they must open their purses, and give more to put the Govern- | 
ment in a position to do justice to the brave men who were ready to em- | 


brace the public service.” 
The progress of science itself causes a difficulty ; when an improve-~ 


ment is made it is thought to be complete ; but a new step is made, and 
| presided, the principal paper read was by Mr. G. W. Hastings, on the 


what has been done has to be undone. 


** Improvements were introduced not only in the construction of ships of | 


war, but also in the most economical way of produc ing them. It was but 
the other day that it was his duty to visit the different ports in the country, 
ona tour of inspection, with a view to report on the state of the navy, and 
he then had opportunities of seeing experiments made which had proved to 
him the miserable inefficiency of our present ships for war purposes, He 
meant the ships built of wood. Experiments were tried upon the side of an 
oak-built frigate, which was plated with iron in sections in various ways. 
On one part was placed a sheet of iron four inches thick, wrought in her 
Majesty's dockyard; another section was plated with iron four inches in 
thickness, but in different plates, the one over the other; then there were 
plates of iron covered with indiarubber ten inches thick and various other 
preparations. 
—— charged with 16 pounds of powder. The result was that the iron 
sheathings were shot through as though they were rotten eggs. ‘The bit of 
iron four inches thick wrought in the common way resisted the fire of those 
heavy guns for several hours, and he would put it to intelligent minds what 
a revulsion such a fact as that must at once create not only in the state and 
condition but in the form of our floating bodies destined for war purposes, 
Constructed in the ordinary manner they could not possibly carry the weight 
of their iron sides together with their guns, so they must reduce or cut down 
their top sides. 
of before to cover the sides of ships of war, but when the idea did oceur it 
occurred to two or three at the same moment, though he believed that the 
compliment for its first introduction was due to the present Emperor of the 
French, who coupled it with the screw propeller. If, then, we intended to 
to be as we always had been, the most formidable maritime Power in the 
world—and if we were not that we must sink into a second rate Power, in- 
asmuch as in ships of the line we were already inferior to other nations— 
they must not be surprised if Government asked them for sums of money 
sufficient to place the navy on the footing in which every Englishman wished 
to see it.” 

Efforts have been made to puff up the condition of the navy and to 
pretend that it was an important item in settling the last war with Rus- 
sia. It was no such thing. Lord Hardwicke compared the present with 
the past state of the Navy. 

In the seven years war of 1763 we had 113 sail of the line, and Parlia- 
ment voted 56,626 seamen and marines, and in those which followed the 
figures were as under— 

Seamen and 





War. Date. Sail Marines 

1782 12. secenveens 105,433 

1802 BBD ccrccvecce 120,400 

isd BED eeseveenns 140,387 

With Russ 1856 Se sncusescoes 67,729 
And they actually had great difficulty in fitting out the 33 ships in the last 


instance. ‘Those ships went to sea in such a condition as to inflict a “pee 
tive injustice on the brave officers in command of them; and if it had not 
been for the efficiency of the latter and the way their crews were disci- 
plined, they might as well have stopped at home. 

The next question was the ditliculty of manning our fleet so as to pro- 


The frigate was laid off a battery, and fired upon with 68- | 


| principally engaged in weaving : 


It was surprising that this material had never been thought | 


tect a commerce which extends over the whole world; the public and the | 


press having declared that impressment is an unsatistactory and a slave- 
making mode of raising men. 

* Her Majesty had been pleased to place him at the head of a commis- 
sion with the view of seing if anything could be laid before her Majesty to 
solve this great problem—how in the case of need they should be enabled at 
short notice to man 30 or 40 sail of the line. He felt that the undertaking 
was a grave one, and he addressed himself thereto with the greatest 
possible desire to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. He did not 
think the Crown should abandon that great and important right it 
had ever exercised for the purpose of the defence of the country, of 
taking persons who had been bred up to the naval profession, whether 
merchant seamen or otherwise, and compelling these persons to stand 
forth in defence of the country. There was not 2 man in England who was 
not compelled by moral law and constitutional right to give up his blood for 
the defence of the country; and he was at a loss to understand, that being 
the case, that merchant seamen should not be compelled to lend their exer- 
tions to protect the homes and firesides of England. While he felt that 
every exertion should be made to ameliorate the condition of the sailor, and 
to provide at the — of the State for his widow and orphans, he 
seriously advocated that the Crown should never abandon the right of im- 
pressment, but adhere to the principle of laying an embargo on our ports 
and seizing sailors for the defence of the country. He knew the exercise of 
the power was painful, and should only be used in cases of the direst emer- 
gency; but used it ought to be, when the lives, the property, and the 
wealth of the inhabitants of this great nation were at stake.” 

At the ninth annual meeting of the Western Cambridgeshire Agri- 
cultural Association there were some remarkable instances of advance- 
ment, and of retrograde opinion. Among the boys who came under the 
notice of the committee was one named Christmas, who, though only 
thirteen years of age; and not tall, last year challenged the prize- 
plough-man to plough him for a shilling, andwon. This year, being 
nervous, Christmas came off third best in the general trial; but he 
again challenged the first prize man to a private match. At the dinner 
speeches were delivered by Archdeacon York, Lord George Manners, the 

farl of Wardwicke, and others. The Earl declared, inter alia, that since 
the Corn Laws had been repealed, he, who had opposed the repeal, 
found that he had “formed a wrong opinion on that subject.” There 
were signs of dissent, to which Lord Hardwicke replied by saying he 
thought “hardly one would desire to sce the protective duties restored.” 
“Ido, my Lord,” cricd a Mr. John Titchmarch. ‘Well, there must 
be different opinions,” said Lord Hardwicke ; ** but at all events it was 
impossible to maintain a code of laws which was thought to be injurious 
to a very large class.” Afterwards, while defending the gift of a 
sovereign to a prize labourer as not intended for payment, but as being 
merely complimentary, Lord Hardwicke ‘admitted that the matter 
might be improved,” and he suggested that a pension of 107. a year 
might be bestowed upon the most deserving, say, after he had reached 





ee 
to the age of Sixty. Murmurs of dissent called from Lord Ilardwicke the 
remark, that an appeal to the public would no doubt bring forth the 
funds, and then the reward of the labourer would not be so ephemeral 
In the course of the evening a Mr. Jonas recorded a strong protest 
against artificial manures. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONVENTION, 

The whole of the sections of the National Association for the Pro. 
motion of Social Science continued their meetings to the close of last 
week, and papers were read in each of them. ; In the section of 
Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law, at which Lord Brougham 


Consolidation of Local Courts. Mr. Hastings’s plan for the improvement 
of the administration of local justice comprehended the amalgamation of 
the present Bankruptcy Courts with the County Courts, the Recorder's 
Court, and other local tribunals, the Recorder to be the chief judge, as- 
sisted by one or two deputies who should all be compelled to reside in the 
county. 

Mr. A. Symonds contributed a paper on the Legislative arrangements 
of a Ministry of Justice. His plan comprehended the revising, collect. 
ing, and indexing of our laws, and for their periodical promulgation in 
a uniform shape, under the title of the ‘“ Victoria Code.” 

In the discussion on a paper on ‘Compulsory Education,” by the 
Reverend W. Fraser, the Reverend T. P. Kirkman pointed out a 


| . Bro : 
‘ M | curious difficulty in the way of any scheme of enforced education, as ap- 
rst mentioned broke every shot as if they were dust, and all the other | . _ © ig P 


plied to a district with which he is acquainted, where the people are 
a very young child there is made use- 
ful to its parents. A young child can nurse a baby while the mother 
weaves; and if a young woman happens to have one or two children 
before marriage, it is actually an advantage to her in securing a match 
among the many practical husbands of that district of Lancashire! 

In the section of education, (Mr. W. Cowper, M.P., President,) a very 
interesting paper, by Miss Mary Carpenter, was read, on the Relation of 
Ragged and Industrial Schools, to ‘‘The Parliamentary Educational 
Grant.” The purpose of the paper was to establish a strong claim on the 
part of the Ragged Schools to a large proportion of the Parliamentary 
grant. Mr. Cowper, who is at the head of the Committee of Council, as 
Mr. Monckton Milnes reminded the meeting, took a different view of 
the case from Miss Carpenter, and gave as his reason for not agrecing to 
afford National support to Ragged schools, that the children who are 
taught at them are not the children of parents who cannot pay, but of 
those who ¢#// not pay to have their children educated. It would be 
quite wrong, he contended, to recognize the ragged school class as a per- 
manent class in society; the object ought to be to get that class into 
other schools. 

Before the section of Punishment and Reformation, Captain Walter 
Crofton read an important paper. The subject of his paper was—‘‘ Can 
Intermediate Prisons materially aid in solving the Difticulties of the Con- 
vict system.” 

Captain Crofton proposed these three questions at the outset of his essay: 
What are the difficulties of the convict question? Why have we not solved 
them? What shall we do to solve those difficulties? ‘Two lessons, he said, 
we have learned from transportation. ‘ First, that employment was a most 
powerful agent in reformation ; and, secondly, that, notwithstanding all the 
evils attendant on bad prison discipline, there was still a large impressible 
class of prisoners who were willing to work when employment was obtained, 
who gave satisfaction to their employers, and who ultimately became useful 
and industrious colonists. But no advantage has been taken of this know- 
ledge, and we have treated our criminals in masses up to the termination of 
their incarceration, and discharged them to take their chance and work their 
will. The difficulty under which a man discharged from prison labours in 
finding employment is admitted on all hands; but what, said Captain Crof- 
ton, has been done to enable him to procure it? We have been under the 
illusion that because a discharged convict has not been recommitted that 
therefore he is reformed. The community objects to employ the criminal 
when discharged, on the intelligible ground that, although under strict sur- 
veillance and the utter absence of temptation his conduct had been good, 
there was no guarantee that it would not be otherwise in free life ; and thus 
the character so obtained under such a prison discipline was of little or ro 
value to the public. What, then, shall we do to solve those difticulties? 
We must treat our convicts individually, and not in the mass; we must 

ualify them to obtain employment by so training them that they will gain 
the confidence of the public; we must apply such special training as will fit 
them for a free life and make them meet for employment; we must inform 
them of an honest world, of which they know little ; and when discharged, we 
must not lose sight of them, but preserve a supervision which will tend to 
— them and theiremployers. To work out these ends, Cuptain Crofton 
aid it down—That labour is necessary to reformation ; that by classification 
and special training convicts can be better prepared for employment ; that by 
a system of registration after discharge we shall deter from crime and assist 
reformation; and lastly, that by noting to the police the more noxious 
offenders we shall render their inearceration more certain and lengthened, 
and thus protect society from their vices; and he maintained that the work 
ing of his own system in Ireland proved the practicability and wisdom of 
prison discipline so conducted as to secure these results. 

The subject of Reformatories was illustrated by several papers. Mr. 
Campbell of Liverpool, while discussing the subject generally, gave an 
odd example of “cold blooded” political economy. He said he looked 
upon the whole system as calculated to debase and demoralize the work- 
ing classes of this country; it was in his eye a premium on crime, and 
relieved vice and idleness of the punishment which it was ordained 
should attach to them; and he would not attempt to reform criminals in 
the manner now attempted, but by the aid of an efficient police. “In 
the long run,” he said, “it will be wise and cheaper to pay 40/. to 
punish the criminal than 30/. to reform him!” 

In the section of Public Health, at which the Earl of Shaftesbury 
presided, was read a paper by Miss Florence Nightingale, on ‘* The 
Construction of Hospitals.” It was full of practical suggestions for the 
improvement of hospitals, and contained some forcible illustrations of 
defective hospital accommodation furnished by Miss Nightingale’s own 
experience in Seutari. 

In the same section two papers were read, one on “ Residences for the 
Insane,” by Dr. Conolly, the other on “ The further Amendment of the 
Law of Lunacy,” by Mr. George Robinson, M.D. During the discus- 
sion which followed the reading of these papers, the president made 
some interesting observations on the difficulty of finding asylums for 
those afflicted with insanity whose friends are not able to pay the high 
charges demanded by the keepers of private asylums. 
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To meet that difficulty, he said, we should endeavour to found a public 
asylum for the middle classes and persons with small incomes, where mode- 
rate charges would be the rule. Now, if medical men allowed cases to go 
on until the evidence of insanity was so unmistakeable that every one was 
convinced, why then the parties would be utterly incurable without any 
possibility of being brought to their senses again. ‘The only hope was in 
the first development of the disorder ; if then put under proper control, the 
probability was that 75 per cent of the patients might be cured; but if they 
allowed the disease to go on for twelve months, he would ask any mx dical 
man whether the cures he would effect would be two in a hundred ? It was 
a delicate point of judgment to decide when a person was in the first stage ; 
but, if they followed the rule laid down in the newspapers, he confessed 
they might bring hundreds of these people to utter wreck and ruin. 

In the section of Social Economy, Mr. T. M. Mackay, of the shipping 
firm of James Baines and Co, of Liverpool, read a long and interesting 
paper on emigration. 

In the second division of the same section, a paper was read by Mr. 
N. Caine, on * Prostitution, its Aids and Accessories.” Lord John 
Russell presided during the reading of this puper, and suggested that 
considerable caution should be exercised by the reporters present in 
dealing with a subject so exceptional. Mr. Caine drew an claborate 
picture of the external conditions of prostitution, and fetched out one 
very important point, name ly, that while great numbers of girls become 
prostitutes from necessity, lar the greater proportion become prostitutes 


deliberately and designedly, to follow the calling just so long as it yields | 


pleasure or profit, and to be given up when it ceases to affurd one or the 
other. But the only remedy suggested by Mr. Caine is in the more 


stringent enforcement of the law as it exists and of the police regula- | 


tions, and his paper was only intended to induce inquiry and discussion 
upon the great “social evil” problem. As a remedy for the present 
condition of particular streets of London, the Reverend J. 8. Hlowson 
suggested, whether it might not be possible to find something between 
the registration of France and the absolute license of England. The 
Reverend Father Nugent suggested a large industrial establishment at 
the north end of Liverpool, where poor Irish girls, upon the landing in 
England, might be taken and found temporary employment; vast num- 
bers at present being seized upon by designing persons and initiated, by 
one means or another, into a life of prostitution. Mr. Acton, whe read a 
paper on the subject at the first meeting of the Association last year, 
said, with reference to the incentives of gain offered to prostitutes, that 
he considered wages had nothing to do with the matter, when it was a 
uestion between earning a few pence and as many pounds. Mr, Acton 
then read a paper on * Iilegitimacy, its Consequences and Remedies,” in 
which he made several practical suggestions, one especially with refe- 
rence to the conduct of the masters and mistresses of servants who be- 
come mothers of illegitimate children. The influence of masters and 
mistresses, he said, instead of being wasted in useless indignation, might 
best be employed in promoting a marriage between the persons, if it 
would be judicious; and in another way the woman might be helped to 
get back her lost position by being employed as a wet nurse, saving her 
from destitution, and possibly, from the frightful temptation to child 
murder—the extent of which Mr. Acton said is appalling. 

Several papers were read on the subject of the Restrictive Effects of 
the Duty upon Paper. No new facts or illustrations were brougiit to 
bear on the question; but the fact was reiterated that some of the most 
popular periodicals, addressed entirely to the working classes with the 
view of educating them, pay annually large sums into the Government 
exchequer instead of being applicd to the production of superior works 
for the advancement of popular education. Other papers were read in 
this section, on “ The Principles of Associative Labour reduced to Prac- 
tice,” on * The Relations between Employers and Employed,” on 
“ Fricndly Benefit Societies, their Errors and Means of Improvement,” 
and one by Edward Akroyd, M.P., on “ Penny Savings-banks, and their 
Extension by Means of County Associations.” These were followed by 
an interesting paper by Mr. W. Brown, M.P., on * The Disadvantages 
of the Ordinary System of Money in Education.” Mr. Brown put tly 
fact strongly, that the present system of coinage is not formed upon the 
arithmetic of common numbers,—a scale of successive units, each of 
which is ten times more than the smaller; and he cited the opinion of 
Professor De Morgan on the disadvantages of the system, namely, that 
five hours out of every hundred devoted to all branches of education are 
lost by the perplexities of the present monetary system. While the pre- 
sent system of computation, he urged, is calculated to excite disgust on 
the part of the student, the decimal system is, on the other hand, adapted 
to interest him and relieve him from many of the difficulties with which 
he has at present to struggle ; in fact, in the decimal system of coinage, 
Mr, Brown contended, all the work, pain, toil, and reiteration, necessary 
to make a fair calculation, was mastered and got over in the learning of 
the four elementary rules; and he expressed his belief that ultimately 
the nation would demand and obtain the adoption of such a system. 
The subject was further illustrated by two other papers, by Mr. James 
Yates and the Reverend C. H. Bromley. 

On Friday evening a banquet, to which ladies were admitted, was held 
in St. George’s Hall. Four hundred covers were laid and Lord Brough- 
am presided, 

On Saturday the business of the Congress was brought to a conclusion. 
Before the general ““winding-up” business commenced, Lord John 
Russell read an address which had been prepared by the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, who was to have presided in the Section of Jurisprudence, 
but who was prevented by some formality appertaining to his office of 
“Keeper of her Majesty's conscience” from being present at the Con- 
gress. The address, which had been prepared with great pains, sct 
forth the purposes of the section, the business of which it was intended 
to inaugurate. It passed in review the present state of the law, and 
earnestly advocated a thorough revision, classification, and simplifica- 
tion of all Parliamentary enactments, in other words, the codification of 
the laws. We should avail ourselves, says the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, of all the light and all the information within our power to com- 
mand, and use our best efforts to make the law consistent with the pre- 
sent state of opinion, and to have it expressed with grammatical ac- 
curacy, and as a model for the consolidation and amendment of the en- 
tre of our statute law.” The reading of the address moved Lord Brough- 
am to make some highly panegyrical remarks on it. He said, he 
hardly remembered anything to have proceeded from any branch of 
the profession, more especially from the woolsack, which had struck 





| him with greater admiration , and he moved a vote of thanks to the ab- 
sent author, which was carried unanimously. 

With the reading of the Report of the Council the proceedings of the 
Association were brought toa close. The report contained a resumé of 
the more important business done in each section, with recommenda- 


tions as to the steps which should be taken in connexion with several of 
the subjects on which papers had been read. 
EDUCATION MEETINGS, 
After the proceedings of the Social Science Congress, the great hall of 


St. George’s, Liverpool, was crowded to witness the distribution of prizes 
for the successful candidates in the recent Oxford Middle Class Exami 
tions, Lord Carlisle presiding, and Mr. Gladstone delivering a very in- 
teresting address on the effect of such examinations. He combated the 
ideas of many that such study as the Universities can guide is not caleu- 
lated to produce much substantial good ; that it engenders an ungenerous 
rivalry, and leads to intellectual rather than moral culture. As to the 
moral culture, study needs diligence and self denial,—ccqually a test of 
moral and intellectual distinction. Nor is the rivalry * ungencrous,” 
for ‘learning is not a limited quantity,” so that he who ol s it causes 
his neighbour to lose it; on the contrary, he incites others to seek a trea- 
sure which is opened to all. It is true in the abstract ( the disin- 
terested incentives to learning are suflicient. 

* But we are to consider the wants and tl exigencies, the 
dangers and the temptations, of the particular age in which we 
live; and I appeal to you whether it is not true that, time of 
great commercial enterprise and of rapid commercial development, there 
is such an increase of the danger that all the higher aspirations of our 
nature will be overborne that it becomes us, as wise men—as practical men 
—to seck the aid of every instrumentality which may assist us in keeping 
alive that culture of the human mind and of the human intellect which has 
done so much for this country and for Christendom; which so greatly con- 
tributes to the adornment and enjoyment of life, and without which no 
great society can discharge its highest and most sacred duties.” 

The immediate object of Mr. Gladstone's speech was to move a resolu- 
tion thanking the University of Oxford for instituting middle-class ex- 
aminations ; a resolution in which, coupled with the proceedings of the 
University, he saw but the beginning of greater things. 

* T &ce in them the resumption by the ancient Universities of the countr 
| of their true relation to all classes of the « ounnunily as tions which 
have been the pride and glory of Christendom, and which ought to dispense 
their benefits to all ranks of our fellow-citizens. ‘This was the true aim of 
the Universities upon their first foundation. They never were intended to 
be the monopoly of the rich. They were intended to work the deep mines 
of capacity and of character which exist throughout the whole of every great 
civilized community. They were intended to draw forth from hidden 
corners and recesses, Wherever they existed, the materials of genius and ex- 
cellence for the glory of God and the advantage of the count: And that 
aim they fulfilled. Go back to the periods when the gveat vements of 
the human mind commenced, and see where it was that those processes were 
elaborated, and whence it was thet 400, 500, 600, 700 years ago, light flow- 
ed in England. It was from the Universities; and as one great poet, Mil- 
ton, has called Athens the * Eye of Greece,’ so well and truly t be said, 
| in reference to their early history Uhat the Universities of Oxford and Came 

bridge were the eyes of England,’’ 
For a time, the influence of the Universities has been 
| limited: they have educated the clergy, they have produced cultivated 
men; but their working has been principally limited to rich. It 
would have mattered little to the Universities if South I tshire had 
nbridge 
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mparatively 


been swallowed up, or to South Laneashire if Oxford and C 


were in ruins. But in these proceedings there is a renewal of rela- 
tion between the Universities and the country; the Universities again 
contributing to refine and clevate the human mind, whil feel that 
they cannot afford t) dispense with the aid and moral i which 


they derive from striking their roots deeper among the people. In 
speaking of Mr, Gladstone, Lord Carlisle had alluded to Homer, and Mr, 
Gladstone took one illustration from ‘* that great master bard.” 
** He tells us that the army of the Trojans marehed with noise 
= ? i ’ 1 ; 
mour, becaus wsorted and ull-combined ; bat U 


ind cla- 


they were ill- army of 






Greeks marched in silence and with order, awaiting the v f command 

from their officers, because they had one heart and one spirit within them, 

We happily, in England, see, in no small measure, even no nd I hope 
ppiyy I 


that as years roll on we shall sce it more and more—the realization of that 


noble feature of the Greek army which is the model of every great, happy, 
and peaceful community. We sce—and 1 hope yet more to England 
quict and contented, becau she has one mind and one he hin her. 
That unity and harmony L rise higher in proportion as the institutions ef 
the country are bound to fullil their work—in proportion as all parties are 
more and more bound together by kindly feeling and reciprocal advantage ; 
and there never was a happier instance than that afforded by the meeting 
now before me of that happy association and binding together which, by the 
favour of Providence, soeminently characterizes England, a mpared with 


so many of the other countries of the world.’ 
Lord Carlisle distributed Soc iety of Arts certificates of merit to ten 


students in the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute on Monday. Mr. 
| Oliver Heywood, President of the Institution, Mr. Mackie, the Mayor of 
Manchester, Mr. Harvey, the Mayor of Salford, Profi Greenwood, 
from the Owens College, and other gentlemen of local distinction 
assisting in the ceremony. chairman of the Class 





Mr. Rumney, the 
Committee, stated some particulars respecting 
ments, which consisted of three divisions. 

** First, were the female day classes, which were commenced many years 
ago, for the purpose of giving a sound practical education to the ¢ ghiters 
of adult members of the artisan class. These classes had bee ve 
successful, and they now contained as many as could be accommodated, 
There were at present 260 girls and young women receiving daily instrue- 
tion from thirtcen teachers, ten of whom had reeeived almost their entire 
education in the institution. Occasionally, the directors had been disap- 
pointed in the strangers whom they had engaged as teachers, but they had 
in no ease been disappointed in those whom they had taken from the classes 
as teachers of the younger members, ‘The boys’ department bad only been 
established since the opening of the new building. A person who sent his 
sons to be taught at the institution had declared that for a subscription of 
17s. a quarter, including membership, they were receiving quite as good, if 
not better education, than they had got at a school for which he had paid 
12/7. per annum. There were 220 boys in attendance, and their classes were 
conducted very efticiently. In the evening classes an alteration had been 
made. The plan of conducting them formerly was to teach the members 
individually. Now the collective system was adopted, and by a proper sub- 
division of the members of those classes, and a frequent use of the black 
board, several advantages were gained,”’ 
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At the annual meeting of the Canterbury dioecsan Education Society; 
in St. George’s Hall, Canterbury, the Archbishop presided and there was 
a very large attendance of influential persons. ‘The Reverend Mr. Lid- 
dell, Secretary, stated the receipts at $52/., the expenditure 1019/., and 
there are promised grants to the extent of 4007. Much of the discussion 
turned upon the possibility of keeping children longer at school. The 
Earl of Romney argued that in the education of the labouring classes it 
is too often forgotten that they should not only learn “letters,” but also 
learn how to get their own living; apprenticeship in the field and at 
work constituting an actual part of their education. In acknowledging 
the usual compliment, the Archbishop of Canterbury observed that edu- 
cation is principally a means of doing something at a future time, rather 
than an end in itscif; and he especially urged the encouragement of 
evening schools as the best way of meeting the difficulty. 

Lord Shaftesbury presided at the Anniversary of the Leeds Auxiliary 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society on Monday. He touched upon 
his recent experiences in regard to the manifest progress of the working- 
elasses; upon the satisfaction with which he saw the people of Lanca- 
shire spare an hour from the pursuit of wealth to aid in the codperation 
of movements like the present ; upon the necessity of combating the real 
or the “ fictitious Popery—the more vile because of its hypocrisy ’’; and, 
upon the illustrations of Popish encroachment presented at the present 
moment by France, Austria, and Italy. India and China he mentioned as 
inviting special efforts to evangelize the people. In India particularly he 
spoke of caste as the great obstacle of civilization; the obstacle to be 
overcome by the propagation of the Gospel. With regard to the Chinese 
he particularly called their attention to their emigrants in our Australian 
colonies ; and he concluded two specches on the topies to be expected at 
such mectings by the exhortation that the members of the Society should 
under the blessing of God, have a “long and a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether !” 

When the Earl of Shaftesbury was announced to appear at Liverpool, 
he received an invitation from his old ‘len-hours Bill friends in Man- 
chester; and, accordingly, on Saturday afternoon, Lord Shaftesbury 





vas received by three or four hundred people at the Cotton Tree Ta- | 


vern, In his address on the subject of the Factory Bill, “‘ the working- 
man’s Charter,” he observed, that it was in the keeping of the working 
elasses themselves— 

“Tt was their duty to mainiain and preserve an cnactment which he and 
others had made many sacrifices to obtain. His Lordship also said that 
many complaints of violations of the law had reached him, especially avis- 
ing from the want of sufficient powers given to the inspectors and sub-in- 
spectors; and he declared his willingness to assist in any remodelling of 
the law which had for its object the extension of legitimate and reason- 






able powers to the inspectors, so long as such powers did not infringe 
upon the liberties of the subject. ILis Lordship subsequently met the Com- 
mittee at the Queen’s Hotel, when many su tions were made and 
discussed as to the best means of carrying out the intentions of the Legis- 


lature.”’ 
POLITICAER MEETINGS, 


North Northamptonshire electors 


Mr, Vernon Smith met a number of 
at Oundle, on Monday, addressing them principally on behalf of his son, 
whom he described as * a chip of the old block.” The speech was cha- 
racterized by Mr. Vernon Smith's frankness. Several passages in it are 
very curious. 

* Somehow, every clergyman seemed to act upon the supposition laid 
down by Dr. Johnson, that the Devil was the tirst Whig; and not contented 
with that, they carried it still further, and seemed to take for granted that 
every Whig was a devil.” . * It was said the Reform Bill of 1831 was 





| to which was comprised in a bit of paper no bigger than his hand. 


a Whig job, and the present Ministers meant to set allright in 1859. The | 
truth was, they were blessed with a Ministry who had no opinions of their | 
| transfer of a piece of land, large or small, should give oceasion for a long 


own. There was a time when there was a leader of the House of Commons, 
but the present course was for the Ministry not to lead but to follow the 
House. They originate nothing; they ask the House what they want, and 
will be ready for anything so long as it does not invelve the loss of office. 
However, as his excellent philanthropie friend, Sir G. C. Lewis, said, they 
might propose what bill they pleased, but it was for the House to decide 
what it should be when it came out. He agreed with Mr. Roebuck in 
thinking that, although an extension of the franchise might not obtain for 
them!anybetter legislation, it would make them better satisfied with it.” 
-. «+. * He should go as hitherto, taking counsel of those high and honour- 
able men whom he had hitherto looked up to as leaders, and in whom he 
had still the highest confidence. Te believed the Liberals had shaken off 
all that; and had no gods and no party. He wished it were otherwise. He 
confessed himself a party man.” . . . . * His successor, Lord Stanley, he 
looked upon as one of their most promising Liberals. People generally 
were not supposed to be very partial to their successors; it has been said 
that some persons were not very fond of their heirs, but he begged to say 
that was not hiscase. (aughter.) But he was sincerely glad indeed that 
the interests of this great country had been entrusted to so able a noble- 
man as Lord Stanley.” 

Mr. W. M. Massey having met his constituents of Salford—in a 
speech cf the established Liberal tone, declared, that he who looks upon 
society now with the same spirit that he did in 1832, must have been 
asleep the whole time; and that he himself, “ not afraid of the people,” 
would “go any length.” Mr. Warburton congratulated the honourable 
Member upon the vast improvement in him since he had gone out cf 
office with Lord Palmerston, And on Mr. Warburton’s motion, a reso- 
lution was carried by a large majority, declaring no Reform Bill satis- 
factory unless it should include the ballot, a poor-rate franchise, short 
Parliaments, and a complete redistribution of seats. 

At the Anniversary of the Rochdale Conservative Sick and Burial 
Society, —Mr. Pickles presiding,—Sir A. Ramsay proclaimed the opinion 
that the recent change has been one of measures rather than men— 

“* Of course he did not believe that his constituents approved of the great 
Whig doctrine that a man was not fit for office, except he belonged to one 
of the families of Greys or Russells; and if there was an advantage in the 
change it was in the fact that that principle received a blow by the change.” 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Headlam, doubting whether Ministers 
could fulfil the promise made for them that their Reform Bill “would 
please all parties,” only asked them to approach the great question with 
an honest and sincere spirit; and Mr. Ridley, the other Member, re- 
seryed himself for the question without pledge. 








| 
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AGRICULTURAL ANNIVERSARIES. 

At the North Walsham Agricultural Meeting, Lord Wodchouse 
touched upon the politics of the day, and some passages from his speech 
are equally remarkable— 

Ile believed that, no matter what the chances, the changes, and the com. 
binations of party might be, the foundations of that prosperity were so laid 
that we should be in the main well-governed, whether the Prime Minister 
were Lord Palmerston or whether he were Lord Derby. There happened to 
be atthe present moment what many people considered far too great a 
unanimity in political matters, but, for his part, he did not think that any 
evil was likely to accrue from the present state of things, nor did he regard 
it as so bad a sign of the times as many persons were disposed to consider jt, 
It seemed to him that we were passing from an old phase and entering on g 
new , in which all parties were determined to adopt those measures 
which, in their opinion, were the very best for the country. Such being the 
case, we could not be very far from a sound condition. 

Lord Wodehouse stated from his experience that the true “ mystery” 
which makes mastery in diplomacy is an honest straightforward course, Too 
much he said had been said in favour of the French alliance. No doubt an al. 
liance with France was necessary to this country, and no doubt such a union 
had been especially beneficial in the case of the war with Russia ; but if such 
an alliance was to prevent the expression of our free opinion on the ad. 
ministration of affairs in France herself, or on what took place in that coun. 
try, it was no longer a healthy alliance, and the moment it came to be tried 
it would be found to be a broken reed, on which it was unsafe to lean, 

Alluding to Russia, he said she had been no more conquered in the late 
struggle than we were, though she got the worst of it. When it was re. 
membered that the Russians had embarked in such works as the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, the construction of 5000 or 6000 miles of railway, the re. 
form of their courts of justice, the making the press free,—towards whicha 
considerable step had already been taken,—and the carrying out of many 
other great and important changes, it must be obvious that every sensible 
Russian could but wish that his country should enjoy a considerable term of 
peace, 

At the meeting of the Tievefordshire Agricultural Society, Mr. Clive 
dwelt on the importance of establishing methods for the transfer of 
land- - 

** Every year this country accumulated between fifty and sixty millions of 
capital, aud much of this was invested in foreign speculations and went out 
of the ®untry. Now, if any portion of that accumulated capital could be 
devoted to the purchase of land in this country, it would effect a great 
benetit, but the chief difficulty in the way of such purchases was the cost of 
the transfer. In the first place, ul ly did not like to 
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he landowners genera 
have their title-deeds overhauled, lest some clever lawyer should detect a 
flaw, real cr imaginary, in them. Then there were family settlements to 
disclose, and to arrange for, and lastly the transfer was generally accome 
panied by a prodigious lawyer's bill, And thus it was that they had not so 
much land in the market as they should have. Mr. Clive referred next to 
what had been done in Ireland under the Encumbered Estate Act, to show 
that the transfer of land could be simplitied by act of Parliament. What 
the legislature did in that case was to give the purchaser a siniple parlia- 
mentary title, without the encumbrance of a bundle of deeds, and a gentle- 
man sitting at that table now held land in Ireland under that act, the title 
The re- 
sult of the recent act of Parliament in Ireland had been that a great deal of 
land in Ireland had come into the market, and a great deal of eapital 
had been brought forward to buy it. Nobody knew where the capital 
came from, and it was supposed that it was found by English capitalists ; 
but it turned out that a great deal was supplied by Ireland herself—hoarded 
up, probably, in old stockings, and such like hiding-places, and brought out 
when facilities were afforded for its investment in land at home.” 

Mr. Blakemore, M.P., expressed his concurrence in what had fallen 
from Mr, Clive. ‘The simplication of the transfer of land was a question 
to which he had long given his close attention, and one on which he had 
formed a decided opinion, which he should act upon whenever the mat- 
ter came before Parliament. For his part he could not see why the 
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lawyer's bill any more than a simple purchase of a railway share. 

At the twentieth annual meeting of the Leominster Agricultural As- 
sociation on Saturday, present Lord Bateman, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr, 
King King, and other Members of Parliament, besides Captain Hanbury, 
the Candidate for Leominster, Mr. King King, one of the Members for 
the County, explained how he performed his functions, xo¢ as a speaking 
Member— 

‘* Mr. Booker Blakemore generally did the speaking, and he (Mr, King) 
then came up and did the voting, He thought a good listener did not de- 
tract from the merit of being a good speaker, and he was in the habit of 
sitting still and silently listening to the arguments of the talkers. He was 
convinced there were too many speakers in the House of Commons, and he 
was not inclined to add to their number, but having heard the arguments on 
both sides, he formed his opinion on the question, and voted accordingly.” 
.... The opinions which he professed when he entered l’arliament were 
not changed. Of course he knew that as civilization and the population of 
the country inereased and circumstances of great importance changed, cere 
tain other changes must follow, He did not think that every change must 
necessarily be an improvement, but there were certain changes which might 
be improvements, and be productive of benefit to the country at large. His 
constituents might find fault with him for his want of talent, but they 
would never be able to charge him with having, as their representative, 
sought to forward his own interests, or with having given any other than an 
independent vote.” ; 

At the annual meeting of the Collingham Farmer's Club, Mr. Barrow, 
M.P., the chairman, expressed an opinion that a very large supply of 
corn is likely to be sent from the mouths of the Danube, but he trusted 
that whatever competition might come, the energy and talent which have 
been aroused in the country will be sufficient at all times to maintain the 
farmer in the prosperity which he so well deserves. Mr. Chowler con- 
gratulated the society upon its continued prosperity. He expressed 
doubts indeed, whether the farmers are in a condition quite so flourishing 
as that of last year. In some crops there is decided deficiency. The 
state of the money market might also affect prices ; for undoubtedly there 
had been a merely consumptive demand, and no such speculative demand as 
usually influences prices. He contradicted the idea that the farmers of Eng- 
land treat their labourers as mere machines: the men are generally working 
for not less than 2s, a day ; and though prices have been low, there is a 
steady decrease of the poor-rates throughout the agricultural districts. 
Nor do the farmers throw their men on the Union, by arresting work ; 
for it is in the nature of agriculture, that the operations of the field and 
of the stackyard—of one crop and of another, succeed each other so a8 
to make the employment continuous, The state of the labourers as com- 
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with what it was twenty years ago, exhibits a remarkable im- 
yement. Their cottages are better, the inhabitants more ne | and 
more orderly. Masters and mistresses do not exercise the control that 
they used todo, partly because servants board out; and perhaps also the 
| reason is that masters and mistresses are not so much amongst the 
servants themselves as they ought to be. There was more to the same 
effect ; Mr. Chowler vindicating the money reward to faithful servants 
and the utility of Agricultural Societies. 





The Mayor of Melbourne, Mr. John Thomas Smith, spoke on Tuesday 
evening at an entertainment given in his honour by the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham. His remarks went to show the warm interest and pride 
which the people of the Australian colonies feel in the honour and pros- 

erity of England: ‘if England were in danger tomorrow,” he said, 
“there are more than a hundred thousand true British hearts in Austra- 
lia who would rush to your assistance.” But the most important topic 
on which he touched is the state of the mail « ommunication. The care- 
lessness of England in this respect, he said, is keenly felt by the people 
of Australia. “I could tell you of numberless cases where mercantile men 
have had their character blasted as the result of the indifference mani- 
fested in this important matter.” But he has been in communication with 
“gentlemen in oftice”’ here, and thinks that the present Government are 
alive to the necessity of a better state of things, and that it will be 
brought about before long. 





The shareholders of the Bank of Manchester have just adopted unani- | 


mously the three following resolutions at the recommendation of the di- 
rectors—1l. That the Board be authorized to appoint one or two paid 
directors, one of whom, at least, shall devote his whole time to the busi- 
ness of the establishment. 2. That the surplus fund be capitalized, 
And 3. That the Bank should be placed under the Limited Liability Act. 
The latter is indicative of contidence in the position of the bank, since 
its credit will in future have to depend exclusively upon the healthy 
character of its transactions. 

of being made the theatre of 


Neweastle-on-Tyne has been within an ace 
im English editor, who 


another “ Figaro”’ tragedy, the hero being this 
during the excitement of a Ward-election has had the temerity to hurt the 
feelings of a French Consul who has a son in the 11th Dragoons, One day, 
early last week, a letter appeared in the Vor?/ Laily Express, a penny 
paper published in Newcastle and edited by Mr. James Boliver Manson, 
warning the electors of the Westgate Ward of that town, against the inter- 
ference of the French Consul, M. le Comte de Maricourt, in behalf of a 
Catholic candidate named Dunn, the Count being Cesignated by the writer as 
The agent in this country of that arch traitor and destroyer of his country’s 
liberty, Louis Napoleon.’’ On the day following, a very highly-spiced 
leading article appeared in the Northern Ex; in which the Count was 
somewhat roughly handled, and which was wound up in these terms 
“What! are the electors of Westgate to be polled by a French prefét : 
Monsieur mistakes us, and forgets himself, Westgate will see to its own 
character we apprehend, for we have greatly misunderstood it if it sub- 
mits to be Frenchified at this rate. We cannot have the ‘Continental sys- 
tem’ in Newcastle, either in love or politics. Monsieur must follow ‘ Ma- 
dame’ ”’—** Madame ’’ being a woman lately banished from the town for her 
vicious trading. Mr. Manson himself relates what followed. On the even- 
ing of the day on which the letter appeared, a card was left at the Norther 
Express office, and on the said card were these ominous words : 

“FF, De Maricourt, Lleme Dragon, fera Vhonneur A lediteur de lattendre de- 
main A huit heures du matin au smoking-room de Exchange Hotel, 8i l’editeu 
ne vient pas, il aura le plaisir de l'aller cravacher chez lui.” 

F. De Maricourt, llth Dragoons, will do the editor the honour to wait for him 
at the smoking-room of the Exchange Hotel tomorrow morning at eight o'clock. 
If the editor does not come, he will have the pleasure to chastise him at his own 
house. ] 

By some chance the card did not reach Mr, Manson’s hand until the even- 
ing of the next day, that on which the leading article was published; but 
on the morning of that day the writer of the note made his appearance with 
a pistolin his hand at the Lvpress office, and succeeded in terrifying one 
of the clerks into giving him the private address of the editor. Betaking 
himself to Mr. Manson's house, ha dashed into the room in which the editor 
was writing, and saluted him with such gesticulations and such a torrent of 
vehemently articulated French that Mr. Manson says he took him for a 
lunatic escaped from the neighbouring asylum at Bensham. At last Mr. 
Manson succeeded in catching the word * Maricourt’”’ and guessed what 
was the matter; his visitor too, seeing that he was not making himself 
understood, changed his mode of proceeding, and enunciating very slowly, 
said,—‘I speak English. You insult Count Maricourt—I kill you.” 
Whereupon he pulled a small pisto! out of his pocket, cocked it, and, with 
is finger on the trigger, brought it round to within a few inches of Mr. 
son’s head. ‘* Now do be calm, and tell me why you have come here,”’ 
Mr. Manson said to him : fi 

“*T am calm—I am calm,’ he repeated, as fast as Le possibly could, his lips and 
the muscles of his cheeks quivering convulsively; ‘1 am calm, calm, calm, calm, 
calm. I kill you in sang froid.” And forthwith he burst into another torrent of 
rapid and unintelligible French, of which, says Mr. Manson, I only caught the 
word ‘ écraser’ and the frequent exclamation, ‘ Je te tuerai’! 

“** All this time,’ Mr. Manson goes on to say, ‘ he stood leaning with his left 

hand on amassive walking-stick, with the pistol in its original position, a few 
inches from my right eye. Isaw that if he did fire I should never know what hurt 
me, and the agitation of his countenance and voice was so great that I began to fear 
he might draw the trigger involuntarily,’ ” 
After awhile Mr. Manson arranged with his flery visitor to go in a cab 
with him to the French Consulate to see the Count de Maricourt ; and on 
leaving the room to dress, he became aware of a fact that a second M. de 
Maricourt was waiting in the door-way armed with a stout walking-stick. 
He reached the French Consulate happily without accident, and endeavoured 
to explain to Count de Maricourt that what had been said of him in the 
Express had been said in good faith, and that if there were any mistakes as 
to the facts they should be rectitied in the Count’s own words. So the in- 
terview ended, and on the nextday Mr. Manson received from the Dragoon 
of the 11th the following note: — ‘ 

“* Sir—After having reflected, the only reparation which I require from you is 
that you should insert, without observation, in your paper of tomorrow the article 
T send you with this letter—I mean both article and letter. 

** I salute you and expect, “ Viscomre F. pk MAricourr, 
of ania be do not judge proper to insert these lines I shall have the pleasure 
pe 0 see you.” 

Neither the note nor the “ article’’ was inserted in the Express, and the 
avenger did not return as he had threatened ; but instead, was taken before 
& magistrate and held to bail, himself in 200/. and two sureties of 100/., the 
further hearing of the case being adjourned from Saturday last until the 
following Tuesday. In the mean time, Count Maricourt has addressed a 
letter to the newspapers, the pith of which is contained in the coneluding 









“T think it, therefore, unnecessary to repeat that the accusation directed against 


me by the Northern Daily Express, of having interfered in the municipal elections 
is completely without foundation. 

** It is, therefore, with as much astonishment as pain, that I see myself, in one of 
the journals of a country for which I cherish a profound esteem, the object ofa 
groundlesssattack, against which I cannot defend myself by means which are open 
to others. Under these circumstances, I was contented to submit in silence to the 
personal attack directed against me, in the full confidence that the good sense and 
loyalty of the English’ people would do me justice, which has, indeed, already 
been done. 

** But, coupled with the attack on me personally, were words conveying an oute 
rage upon the Emperor, which I should have thought it my duty to submit to his 
Majesty’s Ambassador in London, awaiting in silence his instructions, This si- 
lence I should have preserved, except for a circumstance unexpected by me. 

“T have a son who has fought side by side with your countrymen in the Crimea, 
and who has, in consequence, learnt like myself to appreciate their good qualities, 
and to cherish for them the same sentiment of esteem and affection with which I 
myself am animated, Stung by the insult otlered to his Sovereign, whose uniform 
he wore, as well as that offered to his father, this young man of two-and-twenty 
has thought it right to take into his own hands the duty of avenging these insults. 
Carried away by the frenzy of youth he has committed an infraction of the laws 
of this country, which fault, both as a diplomatist and a father, I must dee 
plore. The only reparation which I can make is to plead his youth and inexpee 
rience—a view which has already been taken of his conduct by a journal like yours, 
capable of appreciating the facts, and the respectability of which is admitted by the 
public. 

**T have the honour to be, &c., the Consul of France, 
*ComTe pr Martcourt.” 

On Tuesday the case was finally disposed of at the Gateshead police 
court. Mr. Glynn, who defended the Vicomte de Maricourt, made some 
very strong remarks upon the article in the Northern Express, the writer 
of which he said “was a man who would insult a woman or strike a 
priest.” The Count de Maricourt he described as a man whom the town 
of Neweastle should have been delighted to honour; he was little 
known, but, said Mr. Glynn, in order to hear the name of Maricourt we 
should go to the Infirmary, or amongst the poor and destitute in the 
abandoned districts of the town; an allusion which was hailed with loud 
applause in the court. As for the young Vicomte, Mr. Glynn admitted 
that he had made the “ mistake” of going to the editor armed witha 
pistol instead of a whip or a cudgel. After a quarter of an hours’ deli- 
beration with the other magistrates on the bench, the Mayor adjudged 
the dragon to pay a fine of five pounds for the assault—a decision which 
was received with cheers by a large number of people gathered together 
in the neighbourhood of the court. 


A family of five persons has been destroyed by suffocation at Pilgwenlly, 
t suburb of the tewn of Newport. Charles Webb, a hobbler, with his wife 
and three children, lived in a wretched little house, consisting of one room 
of moderate size and two smaller rooms, the latter described as being almost 
iir-tight at night and having scareely any ventilation in the day. On 
Friday morning last, the neighbours noticed that the family were not about 
at their usual time, and upon looking through one of the shutters perceived 
the father, mother, and youngest child apparently asleep. ‘Twelve o'clock 
having arrived, and the Webbs st#ll not coming abroad, the neighbours bee 
ame alarmed, and two women got into the house through one of the 
windows, It was then discovered that Webb was to all appearance dead, 
his wife gasping in the last agonies of death, the youngest child alread 
dead; and in one of the other rooms the remaining children were found, 
both of them dead. Attempts were made to restore the father and mother, 
but without success. ‘The cause of death appears beyond doubt to have been 
mescape of gas from a pipe laid some nine or ten feet from the house, 
** When I opened the window,” said one of the witnesses, ‘1 found a ver 
disagreeable smell of gas, and when I went into the place 1 thought 
could not remain there, the stench was so bad.’”’ The Webbs have fallen 
victims to that dread of fresh air’ which is the bugbear of so many of 
their class, to whom soap and water are emblems of discomfort, and close- 
shut doors and windows sources of snugness. 






The hills east and west of Penrith were, on Friday morning last, covered 
with snow, the wind blowing from the north. 


IRELAND. 

The annual ceremony of conferring degrees upon the students of 
Queen's Colleges, and of awarding them honorary distinctions, took 
place on Friday last in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin, the Lord Lieutenant 
and a large number of noblemen and ladics connected with Ireland assist 
ting. Vice-Chancellor Brady delivered an claborate address on the pro 
gress and success of the colleges, but especially on the subject of inter 
mediate education, for which a better provision is required’ to enhance 
the usefulness of the colleges. Meanwhile they are making steady pro- 
gress, the number of candidates for degrees being in excess of any 
former year. ‘Thus it seemsthe number of matriculated students in the 
three colleges is now 361, and of non-matriculated eighty-four, making 
a total of 445. From the opening of the colleges upwards of 12,000 have 
matriculated, of which number 377 belonged to the Established Church, 
402 were Roman Catholics, and 439 Presbyterians and other Protestant 
Dissenters. On the present occasion seventy-six successful candidates 
appeared for diplomas, of whom twenty won medals and other honours, 
which were distributed by the Lord-Licutenant, 

A meeting to promote the establishment of steam communication be- 
tween Queenstown and Australia and New Caledonia was held at Cork 
on Tuesday. The promoters of the scheme describe the trade already 
carried on between that city and Australia as enormous, and promise that 
the delivery of goods thence to Australia by the proposed packets -_ be 
effected in 45 days, or ten days under the time taken on the overland 
route by way of Marscilles. 

His Grace the present Duke of Devonshire has, we understand, deter- 
mined to dispose of his extensive estates in the south of Lreland, re- 
serving those known as the Lismore and Bandon properties. The Duke 
awaits the opening of the new Court for the Sale and Transfer of Estates 
to present the petition praying for the disposal of those lands.—Clonmet 
Chronicle. 


The Magistrates of Dublin have done what they ean to defend Miss 
Arbuthnot from the enterprise of Mr, Carden, by holding him to bail in the 
sum of 5000/. to keep the peace towards that lady, Before the case was 
closed Mr. Carden, with much agitation, begged to make a statement. He 
said that he had been greatly misrepresented ; that he had no intention of 
repeating the offence of which he had before been convicted ; and that if he 
were held to bail, it would be a lasting aspersion upon his character. The 
magistrates, against the wish of Lord Gough's solicitor, consented to accept 
Mr. Carden’s personal security. 
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SCOTLAND. 


In addressing his constitutents at Arbroath, on Tuesday, Mr. Baxter | 


delivered himself with great animation on politics in general, particularly 
addressing himself to prove that the Independent party is still alive, and 
may show itself next session ; while, though speaking with all respect of 
Lord Palmerston, he touched severely on the “ stationary Whigs who 
love office so dearly.” 

“Tf you ask me whether T have confidence in the present Government, I 
ask you whether you mean in the Tory or in the Radical portion of it ; for 
no one can say that the political creed of Lord Stanley, Sir John Pakington, 
and Mr. Disraeli, is the same as that of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Henley, and 
Lord John Manners. All I know is, that already they have at oes some 
grievances which their predecessors would not attend to—that from them we 
have obtained the abolition of the property qualification and the admission 
of Jews to Parliament—and I wait patiently to see what measures of a simi- 
lar tendency the recess is to bring forth. Should they manfully grapple 
with the question of church-rates in a Liberal spirit, effect a reduction in 
the expenditure, and propose a really progressive measure of Reform— 
which, however, can scarcely be expected—then I will support them.” 

Touching on the subject of finance, Mr, Baxter expressed the opinion 
that if the estimates were submitted to a committee of impartial men 
conversant with business, some six or cight millions could be knocked off 
the annual expenditure with advantage ; and he really hoped the Govern- 
ment would look this question of expenditure boldly in the face. 

Mr, Ewart addressed a meetjng of his Dumfries constituents on Mon- 
day, with a specch criticizing the measures of last session, but mainly 
directed to the present chaotic state of parties. Lord Derby, he said, 
came into power against Mr. Ewart’s will, but his Government had 
shown a facility of concession, an amiability of political conduct, which 
yielded almost every point the House of Commons demanded; and if 
the Ministry go far enough, it will receive the support of the Liberal 
party. He regarded Mr. Disraeli, Lord Stanley, and Sir John Paking- 
ton, as a Liberal triumvirate; and a Reform Bill by them would be a 
tolerable satisfactory picce of legislation. Mr. Ewart himself is favour- 
able to a five-pound houschold qualitication, and also some educational 


franchise, 


° » ° 
Farrign aud Calonial. 

Prussia.—tThe Prince Regent of Prussia opened the Chambers on 
Wednesday the 20th instant, with the following speech— 

* T present myself to the National Deputies with painful feelings, but 
much confidence. 

**T am called by the King to assume the Regency until God, in His 
mercy, shall have allowed him again to discharge the duties of his Royal 
office—an event which 1 incessantly pray for. It is a source of relief to me 
that the King, in his care for the commen weal, has summoned me to as- 
sume the Regency. In obedience to this intimation of the Royal will, I 
have, in consideration of existing circumstances and of the precedents of our 
country, undertaken the heavy burden and responsibility of the Regency. 

**It is my earnest intention to do henceforth what the constitution and 
the laws of the country require. I expect that the Chambers will do like- 
wise. All the documents relating to the Regency shall be communicated by 
a special message to the united Chambers, and, if required, all further ex- 
planation deemed necessary shall be given. 

** The more gloomy the aspect of affairs is, in consequence of the King’s 
health, the higher the standard of Prussia must be raised, by the conscien- 
tious discharge of our duty and by mutual contidence.”’ 

The Prince Regent concluded the speech with ** God save the King.” 

On Thursday, both Chambers, in a united sitting, received a message 





{ 





from the Prince Regent, accompanied by certified copies of the Royal | 


decree on the 7th and the Regent's proclamation on the 9th. In the 
message, the Prince Regent requests the Landtag to acknowledge on 
their part the nevessity of the regency, already recognized by the King 
and the Prince Regent. The message concludes thus—‘ After your ac- 
knowledgment of the said necessity, we shall act according to article 58 
of the constitution.” 

Delivered from the restrictive influence of the late Minister of the 
Interior, Herr yon Westphalen, the electors in all the towns and cities of 
Prussia are busy with the formation of associations for conducting the 
approaching Parliamentary elections in a constitutional manner. The 
citizens of Breslau were tirst in the field, and the programme of their 
principles has for the most part furnished the groundwork of those of the 
other electoral districts. ‘The chief reforms, required at the present time, 
are summed up as follows : 

©], A guarantee for the freedom of elections, and perfect impartiality in 
conducting them. 

*¢ 2, The division of the country into fixed electoral districts by means of 
a general law on the subject. 

, * 3. A remodelling of the duties and attributes of the provinces and cireles, 
as well as a reform of the communal and civic institutions with a view to 
more liberal self-administration. 

** 4, Abolition of the still existing ancient feudal right of landed pro- 
prietors to exercise the powers of the police and civil courts on their own 
estates (Patrimonial-Gerichtsbarkeit.) 

** 5, Abolition of the existing exemptions from payment of the land-tax. 

“6, The passing of a law relative to the responsibility of Ministers, 

* 7. Revision of the laws relative to the public journals, for the better 
protection and liberty of the press. 

8, A law for the uniform regulation of public education, in conformity 
with the words contained in the 20th Article of the Constitution, that 
* knowledge and the acquirement of it are free.’ 

**9. The fultilment of the promise contained in the 12th Article of the 
Constitution—‘ the enjoyment of civil rights and appointments to office are 
not affected by religious tenets.’ 

** 10. Revision of the legislative enactments relative to the impartiality 
of justice, the admission of every one to seck redress for supposed wrongs in 
the civil tribunals, and, above all, the abolition of the prerogative of the 
executive to compel the omission or commission of an act sanctioned by the 
courts of justice.” ‘ 

Hanturr.—We learn from Hamburgh that England is again pressing 
for the speedy abolition of the Stade Dues. Privy-Councillor Lang 

will shortly set out for London, invested with powers for the arrange- 
ment of this affair. 


Bauaria,—a letter from Munich states, that a courier from Naples 
arrived in that city on the 11th instant, bringing a despatch to Count 
Ludolph, the Neapolitan Minister, charging him to apply officially to 
King Maximilian, in the name of the Prince Royal of Naples, for the 





——— 
hand of the Princess Maria, sister of the Empress of Austria. The 
marriage is to take place on January 12, 1859, at Naples. ‘The young 
princess, sixth child of the King, was born on October 4, 1841. : 

Srhlesmig- Mul strin.—The negotiations carried on by Prussia with 
Austria relative to a joint energetic conduct in the affair of the Duchies 
are nearly brought to a conclusion, and there is every chance of thei 
being successful. It is proposed to give Denmark one chance more jn 
the shape of an ultimatissimum, and then to march in an army of 50,000 
men—half Prussians and half Austrians—to occupy the Duchies and ad- 
minister their revenues till Denmark comes to reason. 

Russia.—A very important public work has just been commenced 
with the sanction of the Emperor: it is the construction of a navigable 
canal from Astrachan to the Caspian Sea, which will enable vessels of 
moderate tonnage to proceed to the former city and thence up the 
Wolga. Important local improvements are going on in other parts of 
the empire; thus, the ports of Liebau and Riga are being deepened to 
allow vessels drawing 18 fect of water to unload at once, without the ne- 
cessity of discharging their cargoes into lighters. An Imperial decree also 
has just been issued for the construction of the railroad from Moscow to 
Saratow, which will place the western provinces of Russia in direct com- 
munication with the towns on the Wolga, the Caucasus, and the Caspian 
Sea. The importance of this undertaking, both in a commercial and mi- 
litary point of view cannot be over-rated. 

Portugal—t a paper on the Portuguese difficulty the Patric ex- 
plains how the article in the treaty of Paris recommending that, in case 
of a serious difference between States, they should, before resorting to 
arms, seck the good offices of a friendly Power, is governed by the words 
‘so far as circumstances may admit,’”’ and therefore is not at all applie- 
able to the present French quarrel with Portugal. That, it says, relates 
to a question of dignity and honour requiring reparation, and not leaying 
any door open for conciliation. It is instructed to say that the French 
ultimatum comprises three points : the immediate restitution of the Charles 
et Georges; the enlargement of the captain sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment in irons by the Court of Mozambique ; and an indemnity, the 
amount of which is to be ultimately settled. As to the first two points 
the French Government will neither hear of a legal trial, delay, nor good 
offices. It will accept of nothing but satisfaction. As to the third, it is 
quite willing to accept the good offices of a friendly Power. 


Swit;rrlan¥.—The vexed question of the arbitrary expulsion of 
foreigners has led to a conflict between the Council of State of Geneva 
and the Federal Council, which appears likely to be followed by serious 
difficulties. The Council of State of Geneva claims the right to assert 
that the Federal Council has mistaken the construction of the 57th 
Article of the Constitution, when it ordered the expulsion from Geneva 
of certain individuals, not being political refugees, against whom no faets 
of a compromising nature were alleged, unless it was that they belonged 
to an Italian benefit society. These individuals had resided at Geneva 
for the last ten or fifteen years with the permission of the Cantonal Go- 
vernment, and to expel them now would, in the eyes of the Geneva 
Council of State, be an arbitrary and unconstitutional act. It therefore 
refused to lend any assistance to the Federal Commissioners in any steps 
they might think fit to take for the expulsion of the individuals in 
question; it would not prevent the Commissioners from acting as they 
pleased, but desired to leave to them the responsibility of their acts, 
This resolution of the Geneva Council places the Federal Commissioners 
in a very difficult position, ‘They have no police under their orders, and 
are in fact at present quite powerless. They might, indeed, summon the 
federal troops to their aid, but it is not thought that they will take so 
serious a step, particularly as a grave legal question is involved. The 
affair will doubtless come before the Chambers in January, and if they 
should decide in favour of the Federal Council they must at the same 
time say in what way their resolution is to be carried into effect. 

Srruia.—New fuel has been added to the political fires which are at 
present flaming in Servia. After a violent debate it has been decided 
that the Ministers have no right to sit in the Senate unless when called 
upon by the vote of a majority. ‘The Senate, exulting in its victory on 
this question, has thrown out the bill relative to elections for the National 
Assembly, and the Ministry has resigned. This event may have 
serious consequences in the present exasperated state of the Servian 
population. 


Snia.—The greatest novelty in the despatches brought by the 
Bombay mail, is the first complete account of the attempt of the dis- 
armed 62d and 69th Regiments of Bengal Native Infantry with the 2d 
Battalion of Artillery, in all some 1400 or 1500 men, to get possession 
of the guns and other arms at Mooltan. They rose on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, attacked the barracks and hospital. After a short struggle with the 
3d Bombay Fusiliers, and a corps of Royal Artillery, the mutineers were 
driven out of the fort, and dispersed with a loss of three hundred of their 
number, the most serious loss on the side of the British being Captain 
Mules, Adjutant of the 3d Europeans, who rode far in advance of his men 
and was shot down by the enemy, by whom he was surrounded. “ The 
remainder,” says the Bombay correspondent of the Times, ‘ fled into the 
Baree Doab. Three hundred took the road to the north, and were 
caught on the banks of the Chenab, where they were all massacred. One 
hundred made for the Sutlej, due south, and reached Khanghur, where 
they were all killed; 300 more flying in a south-casterly direction, struck 
the Sutlej at Kurrumpore, and were completely destroyed.” According to 
the latest accounts from Mooltan, only a few stragglers remained to be 
accounted for, the police and villagers having destroyed the remnant of 
the main body. an 

In Oude and the adjacent districts the strength of the rebels is esti- 
mated to be about seventy thousand, with 56 guns. Lord Clyde is busy 
with the plans of the next campaign. Nine columns, it is said, will be 
organized at Lucknow to traverse the country in different directions, 
while the Commander-in-chief will remain at Lucknow, watching the 
progress of affairs. The several columns will be chiefly engaged in cutting 
off any bodies of rebels that may be flying, after defeat, from one district 
to another. 

On the 25th August Sir Hope Grant crossed the Goomtee abreast of 
Sultanpore, with 1,200 infantry and two guns, and occupied three vil- 
lages in his front without opposition. He then cleared the cantonment 
of Sultanpore, and encamped on the ground just before occupied by the 
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On the 28th, the rebels moved down to the bank of the river and 
threatened our troops, who turned out and gave them a warm reception, 
driving them off with great slaughter. The rebels retired on HLussen- 
poor, where 7000 of them, with cight guns, are said to be still assembled. 
A’ dashing exploit has been performed in Central India by Colone 
Robertson of the 25th Bengal Native Infantry. A small force under the 
command of that officer was detached from € olonel Smith s brig ade and 
sent in pursuit of Maun Sing, driven from Powree by Gener | Napi r. 
After making a forced march at a tremendous pace, Colonel Robertson 
succeeded in falling upon the enemy near the village of Beejapore, and 
took them completely by surprise, attacking them on all sides as they 
were preparing their morning meal, The fight lasted two hour ., and 
when it was over between 400 and 500 bodies of the enemy were found 
upon the field. The victorious party, after being rejoined by the rest of 
the brigade, were expected to be joined by General Napier’s forec, and to 
continue the pursuit of Tantia Topee, That leader, after capturing Julra 
Pattun, and putting the city to ransom in the sum of twelve laks ot rupees 
in silver and opium, ¢ ontinued his march tow ards Bhopal, with the view 
of entering the territories of the Nizam. His design, however, has been 
frustrated by Major General Mitchel, C.B., commanding the Mlow field 
force, who on the 13th of September attacked him between Roghar and 
Beora, dispersed his foree in all directions, and took nearly thirty guns. 
From Gwalior the news seems to indicate the native feeling is showing 
itself very much against us. The Maharaja and the Dewan are reported 
to be the only two men loyal to usin the place, Four agents of the 
Nana were blown away from the guns on the 6th of September, and 
died bearding the authorities and boasting that from six to ten thousand 
men in the Nana’s interest were lying in and around Gwalior. On th 
other hand, we have news of a successful rencontve with the encmy a 
few miles from Jaloun. f 


rebels. 


brigadier M*Duff with the force which left 
Calpee on the 27th of August fell in witha body of rebels between 2000 
and 3000 strong. About 250 of them were cut up and one gun taken. 
They fled, after the fight, in the direction of the Jumna at a place called 
Jugumumpoor, near the junction of the Sind river; _they were being 
pursued, and there was a prospect that they might fail in the way of 
another British foree, which was not far off. 


Ruiter’ States.—The news brought by the Niagara is from New 
York to the 5th, from Boston to the 6th, and from Halifax to the 7th 
instant; though not of great political moment, it is varied and interest- 


ing. 

vf startling item in the news is the total destruction of the New York 
Crystal Palace with all its contents by fire. The building itself is esti- 
mated to have been worth 250,000 dollars, and its contents at lcast 
double that sum. The fire broke out in a lumber-room and is suspected 
to have been the work of an incendiary. 

On the subject of the slaver which was scuttled some weeks back a 
Montauk Point, we learn that the United States’ Marshal at New York 
has been actively engaged in tracking the scattered members of her cre 
The vessel was the Haidee, the name Elizabeth, of New Orleans, given 
to her in the first accounts, having been painted on canvass and nailed 
over her proper name. She sailed fromthe port of New York last Janu- 
ary for Gibraltar. From there she went to Cadiz, and thence to the 
coast of Africa, where she took in a cargo of 960 slaves, and then pro- 
ceeded to Cuba. She arrived safely at Cardenas, landed her slaves, and 
then went to Hlavannah, where the captain and owners left her. ‘The 
vessel then went to sea under the charge of the mate, who scuttled and 
sunk her off Montauk Point, the crew going ashore in the boats and then 
dispersing in different directions. One of them, it was ascertained, had 
died of African fever at New London; three others were quictly ar- 
rested in New York, and two more in Boston, where they were put in 
gaol. From Boston the officers proceeded to New Bedford in search ot 
Macomber, the mate. They found him at his house a short distance: 
out of town, arrested him, and took him to New York. The New York 
papers, without giving any authority for the statement, represent that 
certain friends of the parties had obtained a writ of Aabeas corpus in their 
behalf, and that the ofticers having a hint of it, succeeded in eluding it, 
and taking their three prisoners to New York without interruption. ‘The 
Haidee was a clipper, 137 feet long, built at Providence in 1853, and 
with nearly all the slaves, was owned by Zulucta, the great Cuban 
slave-trader. 

Canada.—According to the Montreal Gazette, Provincial, Agricultu- 
ral, and Industrial Exhibitions have been opened in both Upper and 
Lower Canada with great success. Upwards of 20,000 persons visited 
the Montreal exhibition in two days, and a still greater number of per- 
sons the exhibition at Toronto. Marked signs of progress in all 
branches of agriculture were observable in the stock and implements 


exhibited. 


Pisrellancons, 


Mr. J. R. Hind, the well-known astronomer, who dates from Mr. 


| in Paris, 


bore high magnifiers to much greater advantage (han is usual with these 


objects. In several respects this comet has resembled the famous ones of 
1744, 1680, and 1811, particularly as regards the sof violent agitation 
going on in the vicinity of the nucleus, such as the appearance of luminous 





jets, spiral offshoots, &e., which h 
tary point and as quickly lost themselves in the ger 
head.” 

My. Hind alludes to the near approach of Donati’s comet to Arcturus on 
the 5th instant as contirming the previous calculations. Ile enters into 
some explanations with regard to the deviation of t! met from the para- 
bolic curve, remarking, that in «a few months m reliable quantities 
will be in our possession for a nearer approach to the actual curve. 

** The comet arrived at its least distance from the sun a few minutes after 
11 o’clock on the morning of the 30th of September; its longitude, as seen 
from the sun at this time, being 36° 15, and its distance from him 
55,000,000 miles. It aseended from the south to the north side of the eclip- 
tic 186 days before the perihelion passage, or on the 27th of Mareh 1858, 
distant from the sun 3°11, or situate among the or of the minor planets, 
and will again traverse the plane of the earth's path, moving south on Mon- 
day next, 18 1-3d days after perihelion, at a dis of O7L. The longer 
diameter of its orbit is 184 times that of the earth's, or 35,100,000,000 miles. 
yet this enormous space is considerably less than one-thousandth of the 
distance of the nearest fixed star. The smaller diameter of the ellipse is 
about 2,780,006,000. The orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 
63° 2’, and intersects it in longitude 165° 19 and 345°19. From what has 
been here stated, it will be seen that the comet ren on the north side of 
the carth’s path only 205 days, so that nearly the whole of its vast trajee- 
tory is situated, below or rather to the south of that plane, ‘The time of re- 
volution resulting from Mr. Loewy's calculations is 2,495 years, which is 
about 500 years less than that of the comet of 1811, during the period it 
was Visible from the earth. The hourly velocity of the comet in its orbit 
varies between 127,000 miles at the perihelion and 480 miles at the 
aphelion.”’ 

Mr. Hind notices the near approach of the con 
on the 18th of this month, confirming the caleuletions in his letter pub- 
lished on the 29th. The nearest approach of the two bodies, however 
took place on Monday | when their mutual distance was less than 
9-100ths of the earth’s distan fy the sum. Had the comet reached 
its least distance from the sun a few days earlicr, the planet might have 
passed through it. 

**T am very far from thinking that close pro 
scription would be unattended with danger, though at ! 
tance its influence might be salutary en h. The inhabitants of Venus 
will witness a cometary spectact le far super to that which has re cently at- 
tracted so much attention here, inasmuch he tail will doubtless appear 


i pidly cnianated from the plane- 


al nebulosity of the 








t to the planet Venus 





imity to a comet of this de- 
1ata respectable dis- 


ich as tl 
twice as long from that planet as from the earth, and the nucleus pro- 
portionably more brilliant. It is not unlikely that great uneasiness and 


Jarm has been prevalent on the ‘Virgin planct’ for some weeks on 


acount of the uncertainty which must necessarily have attached to the 
comet's exact course about the time of passage a s the orbit of Venus; the 
wisest of her astronomers, unless they are ahead of their terrestrial cousins 


in matters of science, will have been sorely puzzled to decide until very 
lately, whether he was hurrying on to a transit through the comet or not. 
Such narrow eseapes may well lead to speculation on the creative object 
which belongs to these wanderers of the solar system.”’ 

The vacancies that have taken place in the direction of the East India 
Company, in consequence of the disqualification of Messrs. Russell El- 
lice, Bayley, and Prinsep, are to be filled up on the 21st, when a general 
court is to be held for the purpose. The candidates are Major Moore, 
Mr. Dent, and Mr. Plowden, all of whom were formerly members of the 
board. The law officers of the Crown, and Mr. Wigram, the company’s 
standing counsel, have expressed their op under the new Act, 
the number of directors (twelve) nominated by the proprictors must be 
kept up till reduced at biennial clections in 1560, 1862, and 1864; and 
as several members of the Council have, in general court, stated their 
intention of retiring from the direction, it is probable that other elections 
will shortly take place.—Grindlay and Co.’s J/ome News. 

Three new colonial Bishopries are to be formed without delay—namely, 
Kingston (Upper Canada), Brisbane (Moreton Bay), and Goulburn 

New South Wales.) ‘Towards each of these new sees the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has contributed 10007, 
Arrangements are in progress for the erection of a Bishopric in the new 
colony of British Columbia. It is intended to form three new Bishopries 
in India, as soon as tranquillity shall be restored. One at Agra for the 
North-West-Provinces; one at Lahore for the Punjaub; and one at 
Palamcotta for the missionary province of Tinnevelly. When these ar- 
rangements are completed there will be forty-four colonial Bishoprics in 
connexion with the Church of England. 

Nothing fresh has transpired this weck respecting the seizure of the 
child Mortara; but it has been the subject of active discussion, especially 
On Monday, the Jowrnal des DeLats published a letter from 


inion that, 


| the Abbé Delacouture, of Paris, protesting against the conduct of the 


| child as an irreligious act and a violation of the 


Bishop's Observatory in the Regent’s Park, on Saturday, supplies some | 


of the report which has been expected at his hand respecting the move- 
ment of the comet. 

_ “The comet which is just now receding from view in these latitudes was 
first discovered by Dr. G. B. Donati, astronomer at the Museum of 


Florence, on the evening of the 2d of June, in right ascension 141° 18’, and | 


north declination 23° 47’, corresponding to a position near the star \ Leonis. 
Previous to this date we had no knowledge of its existence, and therefore it 
was not a predicted comet ; neither is it the one last observed in 1556, At 
the date of discovery it was distant from the earth 228,000,000 miles, and 
was an excessively faint object in the largest telescopes. This cireum- 


Stance, added to its very slow motion, rendered the calculation of its path in | 


the heavens a matter of considerable difficulty; and it was not until the 
middle of August, or later, that a trustworthy determination of its future 
track among the stars could be obtained. 
and astronomers are not likely to be ignorant of its position to any extent 
until it is again with the range of the telescope in Europe more than 2000 
years hence. 
The tail during the last fortnight, when the comet has been most conspi- 
Cuous, appears to have maintained an average length of at least 40,000,000 
es, subtending an angle varying from 30° to 40°. The dark line, or 
space down the centre, frequently remarked in other great comets, has been 
& striking characteristic in that of Donati. The nucleus, though small, 
been intensely brilliant in powerful instruments, and for some time 


It is now fairly within our grasp, | ( ; 
| at Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Grantham, Liverpool, Lon- 


| 


Rome, He of the stealing of the 
rights of nature. The 
Deébats believes that this is not an isolated opinion amongst the French 
clergy. These®opinions have been keenly combated, the Armonia of 
Turin insisting that the salvation of one Christian soul is of more im- 
portance than the capture of the Cay/iar/. The same paper recounts a 
meeting between the child and his father. Declining to return home, 
the child entreated his father to embrace the Christian faith. His father 
quoting the commandment, “honour thy father and mother,” the child 
referred to the Pope as the best interpreter of the commandments, 

A report current during the past ‘week, that certain English and 
French Consuls had been assassinated at Tetuan, in Morocco, turns out 
to be a fabrication. 


ecclesiastical authorities at speaks 


It appears from an official paper, that the middle class examinations insti- 
tuted in connexion with the University of Cambridge, will be held this year 


don, and Norwich. The examinations will commence on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, and will be continued de die in diem until completed. Grantham 
has been recently selected as a centre for a district ; and it will be seen that 
the movement to secure an examination at Norwich has been successful, 

The Tehuantepec route from the Atlantic to the Pacific is expected to be 
opened the latter end of this month. The first steamer is to start on the 
27th instant from New Orleans. This route is through Mexico, and is the 
most northern of all the passages across the American isthmus. 
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There appear to be good grounds for hope that the Atlantic cable may after | when I have found a party assembled in those houses, of some twenty 

all be made of use. Mr. Suward, Secretary to the Company, has published | tweuty-tive persons, 1 have always observed that the tirst object of a 

a brief message which has been accurately transmitted along the wire; he | tion was the newspaper, and that the next object of attraction was the hoy 1 

is, however, very careful to guard the public from regarding the present | (‘* Zeer, lear!” and laughter.) And out of twenty-five persons, if there 

suceess as a permanent state of things. were five Who looked at other works, who studied history or attended to 
A submarine cable, 240 miles in length, has been ordered by the Govern- ! nce, it was as much as you could expect.” : 







ment of Tusmania, to connect the Island of ‘Tasmania with Victoria, in Aus- In 1 : over the Manchester Free Library he found about 40,000 
tralia. novels to 23,000 books of all other descriptions ; and he considered that 

The Duke of Portland has caused Mr. Rarey’s taming system to be ap- | VeTy creditable to the readers, indicating as it did a proportion of up- 
plied to the management of bulls. ‘The Duke's groom, Mr. James Thomp- | wards of one-third who read books of an informing and instructive kind, 


son, having had a course of instruction under the teacher, ‘ Since Mr, | He recommended the study of history, and of English history especially. 
Thompson’s return to Welbeck,” says the Nottingham Journal, ‘he has | as enabling us to follow out the duty assigned us by Milton when oS 
tried the system on at valuable but very vicious bull, an Alderney, and | said we have “a precedence in teaching the nations.” : ° 
whieh had become almost unmanigeable, and even a terror to his keeper. Professor Aytoun rejoiced to find the standard authors of the count 
He practised a short time on him in his shed, and then took him into the | gpokenero. Spenser. Miltor. and Burns in c : cnet sty) 
. maee @ & mm bin p t 1 , sols Shakspere, Spenser, Milton, and Burns in constant demand at the Free 
pen park, having only Messrs. J. and A. Field with him as spectators. | po. ond Iudec Halliburt in avery h a ee rane 
After operating on the bull for a short time, Mr. Thompson and his friends | —~ ry ; ear wa os eet EO Vey DRECNONS GROOT, SHEE Rit a 
each lay down between his legs, the beast having nothing attached to him Vee See twaddle had lately been talked about education. : 
except a cord to his nose. He was as tractable and docile as a child.” The ¢ auc: itional difficulty, ke said, “lay with the frie nds of education, 
; and not with the a. All those who talked about education had whims 
aud schemes of their own. One would insist on the introduction of the 
Bible; «nother would exclude it, on the ground that the teaching would 
thereby become sectarian; a third would object that it was not a true trange 
lation ; while a fourth would consent to its introduction provided it were 
accom p% rith commentaries. Instead of bringing forward all these 
different scheme > should seek the opinion and assistance of the people 
themselves. Let the ‘ friends of education’ step aside, and some of the 
labouring classes come upon the platform and state what they require.” 





Despatches have been received from Mr. Babbage, who was still prose- 
cuting his exploration, but he does not appear to have succeeded in finding 
any country that can be easily mace available. His letter, dated June 16, 
deseribes the finding of Mr. Coulihard’s remains. The body of the unfor- 

ider aserub bush, and ata short distance from him his 
canteen an? other bush accoutrements. Upon one side of that canteen, 
offering a convex surface of tin about 12 inches long and 10 inches deep, is | 
scratched with a nail or some other rough-pointed instrument, the follow- 
ing inseription—‘‘ I never reached water I do not know how long it is : — 
since it is that [ left Scott and Brooks but I think it Monday bleeding pomp | _ Last night’s Gazette states that the Queen has promoted Colonel Sir 
to leive of his blood I took his k horse to look for water and the last | Edward Lugard, K.C.B., to the rank of Major-Gencral in the Army, in 
thing I can rember is puling the saddle off him & letting hinr go until now | consideration of his services in the command of a division at the capture 
isnot good 1 am not th shure how long it may be wether 2 or 3 days I do | of Lucknow, and subsequently in the command of the Azimghur ficld 
notknew My ‘lung is stkig tomy mouth & I see what I have rote L know | force , - 
it is this is the last time Ll may have of expressing feeling alive & the feel- ai - , asks ' — , 
ing exu iieast el -ester Wyar Deen tie Gee teen At the meeting of the € lothing Commission yesterday, the evidence 
I can see no More God Help.” Major Warburton has also returned to Ade- | Ws not strikingly different from that already given; though it in- 
laide from his exploring tour, but he does not seem to have been more suc- cluded a written statement by Colonel Sir Alexander Tulloch upon the 
cessful.—lustralian and New Zoclend Gaxtle. advantage of a Government working store to operate as an auxiliary as 

We understand that Mr. Bates, the convict banker, has been released, | Well as a check on the’ manufacturers and contractors in the market, 
after an imprisonment of three years.—G/o/ r stated that, at his instance, Government had superseded Mr, 

A thunderstorm and fall of snow occurred at Kilham and Langtoft, on the y-General Adams and his eight clerks, who were so confused 
Yorkshire Wolds, on Monday last. ‘Ihe electric fluid killed ten sheep in a | by the state of the accounts at Weedon, and had appointed Mr. Jay, an 
field belonging to Mr. 5. Lampleugh, and also struck an unoccupied house | accountant, who, from what he had already scen, thought that he could 
belonging to the same person, and one or two other houses in the neigh- | unravel the mystery. The chairman stated, that the inquiry was closed 
bourhood. Every COW Kas DFOREE In ane of the houses, and other da- | so far as Weedon is concerned, though the commissioners did not con- 
mage done. W hat is rather singular -two wood pigeons as they were flying | sider themselves as precluded from reopening it, if necessary. They 
were killed by the lightning. ere any ne age age : . 

ed D} : ' intended to meet on Monday at Woolwich, to investigate the state of 

Some time back it was stated that an Italian gentleman named Faleony | the clothing dépot there ° : ” 

had discovered the means by which the progress of decay in dead bodies 6 iil . 





tunate man lay 
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could be effectually arrested ; the fact has been put beyond doubt. At the The follow . : > , . 

Grosvenor Street School of Medicine, on Tuesday, a body which had been 21st ieee Tek gram was received at Mr. Reutcr’s Office, October 

subjected to the intluence of M. Falcony’s powder on the 24th of September, | ~ Pr ‘s, Friday.—The Constitutionnel believes itself enabled to state that 
aris, “radi — > Cans on ‘Licves 1tse ne c state 


was exposed and found to be perfectly preserved. ‘Che process is said to be 
not expensive, and may, therefore, be of great utility. 


the ** Octroi barriers’ of Paris will shortly be extended to the fortitications, 
——— comans The telegraph, yesterday, indicated a disturbance in several parts of 
) WHOA D 1 the Turkish empire; the news of today adds little to the intelligence. 
I () S|] SC Rt | H I . The report that the Montenegrins had put the Turks to flight and occu- 
SATURDAY. pied the quarantine building of Surtoria is confirmed, A Christian insure 
At Reigate, yesterday, were nominated the Honourable W, J. Mon- rection has broken out in several points of Bosnia. In one place fourteen 
gon and Mr. W. A. “Wilkinson. Mr, Monson repeated the denial Mussulmans have been massacred, and in another village several more 
of the report, industriously kept up, that he is not a Liberal. He had put to ogee It - cat. Sn that disturbances will again break out 
for six years been chairman of a Liberal Association in North Lincoln- | = Crete, be — the Christian portion of the population are divided 
shire which had returned a Liberal candidate. He was for abolition of —- themselves ? and =e wish to take up arms. : 
Church-rates, extension of the franchise, and ballot. ot in favour of From Lisbon, writing on Thursday, they report the arrival of the 
opening places of amusement on Sunday. He should go to Parliament Marquis de Piennes with despatches ordering the I rench Embassy to 
unpledged to any Ministry, free to support any Liberal measures from | Prepare for departure, in case the French demands be not satisfied. 
whatever quarter. Mr. Wilkinson admitted that Mr. Monson might be An atrocious attempt was made at midnight on Monday to burn and 
fit for election in ten years; but proposed himself as the more tried | destroy the establishment of the Jesuit Fathers in the Rue des Ursulines 
Liberal, and the more qualified for the work to be done now. The Bailiff | at Brussels. A stone bottle, enclosed in wicker-work and filled with gun- 
declared the show of hands to be in favour of Mr. Monson,—some present | powder, and with a lighted match inserted, was thrown at one of the 
inclining to the contrary opinion. The poll today. windows, but struck the wall outside and fell upon the stone pavement 
At Leominster, yesterday, Captain the Honourable Charles Spencer below, exploding as it fell. No clue as to the perpetrators of the at- 
Bateman Hanbury was proposed a Member for the borough, and elected | tempt has been discovered. 
without opposition. In returning thanks, Captain Hanbury avowed 
himself #0¢ a member of the “ top boot and leather breeches” class of 
Tories; he was in favour of progress, though not of such hasty and 
immoderate progress, democratic or socialistic, as is wrong in theory and 
impossible in practice. Ile stands by the great principles which are the 
foundation and prop of our constitution; and he proudly contrasted 
» riches og pte einen J gente gee pelt es mp whether the Cass-Herran convention be ratified or not, our Covenant 
1848 when England alone was tranquil. ‘He avowed himself in favour we — roe —— . on pe pase be me — 
i 3! . \ Ci ‘ anama, nor a tax on the transportation of passengers and mails crossing 
of settling the Church-rate question ; and anticipated a Reform Bill that | the isthmus. General Herran is informed that vessels of war are ordered to 
would give no undue preponderance to any class. the isthmus to see this resolution of the Government executed. The great 
At Guilford Mr. Onslow was proposed on the Liberal side, with de- | highways of the world must not be obstructed. As to granting a nava 
clarations in favour of extended franchise, ballot, and chyrch-rete aboli- | *¢@4ezvous and coaling station at one of the islands in the Bay of oy 
tion ; and on the Conservative side Mr.‘Evelyn, withfan apologetical and | °") Government, will not enforce that, considering New Granada has t ‘| 
not very distinct speech. Show of hands for Mr, Evelyn, right to refuse if she choose; but regards the refusal as impolitic, an 
’ evincing an illiberal disposition. Spain granted us such a privilege at 
Nga 52 Mahon, in the Mediterranean, and Sardinia at Spezzia, yet this sm 
neighbouring Republic in America refuses it !”” 
The advices from Utah have become very uninteresting. The army 














The City of Washington steamship arrived in Liverpool yesterday. 

Her Majesty’s ship Valorous was expected at New York to convey Sir 
W. G. Ouseley to Central America. 

The Washington correspondent of the New Yors: Herald, referring to 
the Central American question, says,— 

“‘T learn that the Secretary of State has informed General Terran that, 





The friends of the Manchester Atheneum assembled in great force in 
the Free-trade Hall on Thursday evening. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
resided, and the principal speakers after him were Lord John Russell, | had moved into winter quarters. General Johnston had consigned the 
-rofessor Aytoun, Judge Halliburton, Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., and | command to Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, and himsclf entered upon the 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P. Lord Stanley said that his noble friend, Lord | duties of Commandant of the Department of Utah. 
John Russell, had been invited that evening to show him what Man- The investigation into the burning of the Quarantine buildings at Sta- 
chester had done and was doing in the cause of education and the im- | to, [sland had ended. The Judge had reserved his decision 
rovement of its people; and Lord John Russell expressed himself as \ M Harri £ 2 D - ‘ b erie. a . New York 
ing very much pleased with what was shown him. The Manchester | |)” * Harrison, of 82, Duane Street, had been arreste 4 _— pe 
Atheneum was the first to recognize the good policy and propriety of | © we with manufacturing false Turkish Pee adamer 4 vehegeg = A 
offering instruction to the people by means of attractive literature ; os » hee alleged, with a Mrs, Sevesti, — adame yee 
consulting the tastes and interests of the people, instead of attempting to ge — who was recently arrested, Mr ~~ rite 9 oy ean 
make them wise in science and philosophy by ‘“ cramming” processes. pi eh eer of the spurious ** caimes. I ‘L . Ne — ty a note to 
Lord John Russell observed that he found some people a good deal struck erable length of time at the St. Nicholas Hotel, at ca =e thers 
with the fact—first, that the newspapers are a great object of attraction ; the o Harrison denics that the plates ° und in ~ house were oN ne 
and, next, that novels and works of that description are very much read. than wane used by job-printers, but a cut of one of them given in a * 
** Now,” he said, ‘it has been my fortune to be in the country-houses of York paper is too convincing. ' F 
persons who had the good fortune to have magnificent libraries—certainly The persons arrested on the charge of having been connected with the 
some that I know of are, perhaps, the best that exist in this country—but ' slaver Haidee were still under examination at New York. 
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By a fire in the Ohio State-houze, a great number of public docu- | 
ments had been destroyed. 


A supcrabund mce of « ipital and a moderate demand for le gitimate busi- 
ness purposes were the continued characteristics of the New York money- 
market. The rates were from 5 to 7 per cent. according to maturity, and 3 
to 4 per cent on eall, but first-class business-paper continued scaree, al- 
though wanted at the discount-louses, 








MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excnaner, Fripay Arrrrnxoon, 
Business in the Market for English Securities continues to be of the mos 
limited character, and almost altogether contined to dealers in * the House ”’ ; 
the general public seems afraid to operate either onc way or the other, and, 
notwithstanding the absence at present of anything at all likely to produce 
a serious depression, there does exist a great want of confidence, purchases 
for the rise having unmistakeably received The high price at 
which Consols now stand in a great measure accounts for this, inducing 
many tosell for realization. In the early part of the week, some slight 

heaviness prevailed in consequence of the opinion that the Portugi 
question would experience some diiliculty in settling, An advance in 
the rate of money in Germany, f lower prices 
Paris Bourse, also intuenced here. Qu 
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however, have been tolerably well supported in the expectation of a re- 
duction yesterday in the Bank mininum rate of interest, and although the 
Directors did not decide upon any alteration, the effect was only to mek 
Consols 98} sellers, instead of buyers at that price. The extreme ran 
during the week has been 98! 982 anc 981 988. The Government Broker, wuti 
today, has made his usual daily purchases, invariably imparting a certain 
strength to the market, at any rate, counteracting the eileet of attempts 
on the part of the ** Bears” to produce a fall, Money in the Stock Ex- 
change is ouly at 1 and 1} per cent, and considering surrounding favourable 
circumstances, that business should remain so inactive, is, indeed, 1 

prising ; whether « reduction in the Bank rate to 2} per cent would ; 
this state of things is a question ; but it is looked for on the Stock Exchang« 
with considerable anx Consols close 98} 9823; Redueed, 97 97}; Bank 
Stock, 221 223. 

There has only been a moderate business doing in the Foreign Market 
the principal operations taking place in the new ‘Turkish Scrip, tluetuations 
occurring equal to i} per cent. The quotation, after reaching 3) 34 
premium, has since rece to 2 premium, at which price they are now 
sellers, Peruvian Stock is } per cent lower; Mexican and Spanish are 
both flatter, the former very dull at the price, 20) 208. The Victor Em- 
manuel Mortgage Loan has again risen 14 per cent, 98 981. Publie atten- 
tion has no doubt at last been drawn to the comparative lowness of the 
quotations. Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Conti, 59} 90); Ditto Three 
per Cent, 69 70; Ditto Le 8, 7678; Buenos Ayres, 78 50; Ditto Thre: 

rCent, 17 18; Br in Four-and-a-half per Cent (1858), 97 97! 
fenezucla Active, 40 41; Portuguese Three per Cent, 464 47; ' S 
per Cent, 94.94); Ditto Serip No. 1, $ 1} premium; Dit 23 
premium, 

In the English Railway Share Market there has been more activity this 
week, but price sore or less lower than last quoted, the fluctuations, 
hewever, from day to day, have not been serious. The various markets 
show considerable heaviness at the close this afternoon, Caledonian Shares 
have declined upon the week 1 per cent; Midland, 14; Great Western, 1; 
London and North-Western, 15; Laneashive and Yorkshire, 1; Berwick, 
14; and Sheffield } per cent. York and North Midland closes 765 77; Lou- 
don and Br n, L110} 111); London and South-Western, 93) 94. 

The Foreign Railw Market shows steadiness; but prices have not im- 
proved in consequence of the increase made in the rate of discount in various 
marts of the Continent, and a slight amount of uneasiness being felt on the 
estan se questi aris and Lyons, 34; 343; Northern of France, 35} 
38} ; Southern of France, 227 23); Eastern of France, 25} 29}. The Indian 
market is steady, with no particular feature. East Indian, 107! 108; Ma- 
dras, 204 202 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 21} 213. 

RANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Wednesday the 20th day of Oct, 1858. 
ISSUP DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....cccceceeceves £33,138,710 Government Debt..........++ 
Other Securities. ... 
Gold Coin and Bullion... . 
Silver Wullion,.......ceeceees ~ 
£33,198,710 | £33.125,710 
# DEPARTMENT 
P-oprietors' Capital .......... £14,55 Government Securities (inclu- 
 - ding Dead Weight Annuity 
i Other Securities 
i nsesvaiienas ee 
Gold and Silver Coin 
£37 879,982 7,879,982 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 
Che Cheatres. 

That King John with all its poetical beautics will ever become a per- 
mavently popularly work with the theatrigal public is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. The wicked monarch, who is the nominal hero of the-play, and 
is always acted by the leading tragedian of an establishment is not a 
clearly developed character, but is important rather from the share he 
takes in the action than from any personal peculiarity. The agonies of 
his death are purely physical, and his outbursts of heroism being on th: 
side of national ind pendence, and uttered in defiance of an * Italian 
priest” clicit ause precisely because they are treated by the audience 
as isolated speeches, and completely disconnected from the story. Ina 
poetical anthology, the openly expressed contempt for the Pope would 
satisfy even the demands of Excter Hall, but if followed through the 
play, John makes a very poor figure as an carly reformer. The objects 
of sympathy are Constance and her son, and the policy of the Church, | 

as it may be, ranges the Cardinal on the side of justice—so that he | 
appears as the unexpected ally of a basely deserted woman. Moreover, 
the first scene of the fifth act, which plumps our ancient protestant down 
on his knees before the legate, and makes him receive his crown as a fee | 
from the Pope, terribly destroys all possibility of confounding John 
Plantagenet with John Wycliffe. It is only when he suggeststo Hubert | 
the death of Arthur, that’ John becomes really impressive, and the actor | 
shines most, who is most skilled in suppressed utterance, and in facial | 
eloquence, as means to hint forth what may not be openly declared. In 
this situation the acting of Mr. Charles Kean is singularly fine. He 
thoroughly exhibits the intensity of the king’s purpose. The voice is | 
low, but the whole soul is in it, 


Constance is a great character, strong in all her expressions of strong | 
emotions, and only exhibited when her strength can be exhibited like- 
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| wrath, dreamy in her melan holy, mad in her 


; tunity for 
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iper lond in her 
nef, she allows the ac- 
tress who is equal to the arduous task of representing he, ample oppor- 
producing the most varied effects. A thoroughly accom. 

plished actress in every department of her art, Mrs. Charles Kean was, 
if course, expected to give a most refined delineation of Constance » but 
such a complete abandonment to the spirit of the scene, such a natural 
truthfulness of expression, as appeared in her acting, must have sur- 
passed expectation. One act and a little bit of lier is all the space 
that is allowed Constance for the display of her mighty energies, but 
wonders are achieved within that narrow limit by Mrs, Charles Kean. 
OF the other performers, Mr. Ryder who plays Hubert with manly 
pathos, and Miss Elen Terry, who is just the Arthur that a Constance 
might be su » dnat upon, arc most to be commended, Mr. W. 
Lacy is a fair Fauleonbridge, times go,—but Faulconbridge really 
died with Mr. C. Kemble. ‘The scenery and decorations are distinguishe 
ed by archwologieal cecuracy without any ** episodical”’ feature. Every- 
thing possible has, in short, been done for + play, which may be con- 
repertory, and which, therefore, 


one of the rarer works of 
© should take an opportunity of witnessing, 








wise. Keen in her sareasm, bitter in ber vit 


ti 
ation, 
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sidercad the 


every admirer of Shaksp 


The Red Vial, which still 1 t the Olympic Theatre, has 





Leen shorn of some of it rors. The corpse that shocked when 
isible has faded into an unscen subject of conversation, and agonies that 
could not be suppressed hav: ny rate been shortencd. Ly this modi- 


i, Which has been effected with consummate skill, all cause of ve- 
hement opposition is removed, but the picce, as it becomes void of of- 
fence, becomes weak likewise, and we cannot predict for it a long vitality. 


heaton 


So great has been the attraction of Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews, at the 
Ifaymarket, that the r are said to surpassed all precedent, 
London Assurance ld be an Actor, remain immoyeable in the 
bills, and are announced for the whole of next week. 
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Parisian THEATRICALS, 
iwecking his genius by any slavish regard for chronology, M, 
s imagined an episede in of Greck art, and 
d thereupon a comedy in verse, bear title La Venus 
n l of the most cele- 


the hi 





one 


i name, given, we need lly say, to 








de Milo, : { 

brated relic ntiqui row preserved at Ta lraxiteles, according 
to M. Louis d’Assas, is a contemporary of Phidias and the slave of Aga- 
thon, a fine gentleman whe hopes to figure as an amateur artist. The 


ikes a statue of Venus, and the master claims it, granting Praxi- 
’ a price for secreey respecting the origin of the great 
But Chloe, a young girl of whom Praxiteles is cuamoured, has 
ids of Agathon, and as this gentioman rcfuses to part 
the solicitation of the emancipated sculptor, Praxiteles de- 
s that he wili keep inviolate his p: of secrecy, but that Agathon 
shall not gain the prize for sculpture by the exhibition of the statue, 
Ife then breaks off the arms with a mallet, and thus reduces it to the 
mutilated condition in which it is new natthe Louvre. Broken as 
it is, the statue when shown in competition with other works of art is 
deemed worthy of the prize, which is consequently awarded to Agathon. 
ILowever, just as the impostor is about to receive the crown, the goddess 
Venus herself appears and demands th of the real artist. 
Praxiteles, whose brain has been turned by the sutlerings he has under- 
rone in the mutilation of his work, rushes upon the sat this june- 





work, 
4 ll sané ] } 
fallen into the hai 
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ture, and though he is awed by the look of his former master Agathon, 
Phidias, who perceives the truc fuirs, places the crown upon 
the vight head. The theatre at cl his pi ‘ h nh pre duce l, 18 


the O léon, 


Music. 

The advertisement which appears daily in the newspapers, announcing 
that Iler Majesty’s Theatre is to be let, surprises musical people a good 
the course of the last season, down to its close, did not cast before 
lt is Mr. Luwley, we may 


} k-_ 
acu, a 





















it any shadow of approaching change, pre- 
sume, that is off rng the theatre for leas »: for it will be reme nmbered 
that the subsi lease belongs to him, hx having vindicated his right 
toit, before he 1 ned the house after its temporary close, by an obsti- 
nately contested action at law. The great stars of his company, more- 


-Titiens, Piecolomini, and Guiglini, are bound to him by three 
ws’ engagements still current: so that it must be only under a trans- 
action to which he is a party that they ean appear next season. His 
reason for retiring from the management is said to be his inability te 
carry on the establishment in consequc the detection of certain 
aristocratic capitalists who supported him with funds ; and (Jed reason, 
again, for this dk fection, is alleged to be their dise probation of his 

tige of the 


} 
ort. Be this as it 


over- 


voi 


nee of 








course of cheap performances, by which he injured 


house as the long-established centre of fashionable r 


may, we have long apprehended the consequences of these cheap 
entertainments, and often warned Mr, Lumley of the danger he was in- 
ins Mr. Lumley, however, is an able and energetic man. His 





with the management is, doubtless, only his pis-alicr; and he 
Ile will probably 


parting 


i 


will not ultimately resort to it if he can do better. 


' succeed after all in doing better, and we believe that it is with this view 


that he has departed for the Continent ; which, by the by, his rival, Mx 


Gye has also done, 


Covent Garden 
1 Christmas next, 
is is an ambitious 


Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison have tal 
Theatre from Mr. Gye for a period of three months 


when their occupation of Drury Lane termi 





move; and, we presume, will involve a corresponding extension of their 


establishment: for their present company, weak even where they are, 
will appear weaker still on the boards of the Royal Italian Opera. It ie 
said that Balfe’s new opera, the title and subject of which have not yet 
transpired, will be reserved to inaugurate their occupation of Covent 
Garden Theatre. 


Madame Anna Bishop, whose departure from England with M. Bochsa, 
the harp-player, made so much noise some dozen years ago, and w ho has 
remained abroad ever since, has returned to London, with the view of 
resuming her professional labours in this country. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONFESSIONAL AGITATION, 


Ir is becoming one of the most curious branches of the mental | 


economy of the English people, this platform work of the Parlia- 
mentary recess. During the session much of the intellectual fer- 
mentation which is peculiar to such a stage of society as the one 
we have reached, is either held in check or guided into a particu- 
lar channel by the absorbing interest that attaches to the doings 
of the Legislature. But with the dissolution come the saturnalia 
of all the small fanaticisms, and of all the hobbies. And so loud 
becomes the babel of the cries of the showmen, each of whom en- 
deavours to attract the publie to his particular nostrum or raree- 
show, that it is difficult in the extreme for the critic of passing 
events to discover amid the confusion any one voice more worthy 
of attention than others; and to pursue truth or examine the 
tendeney of public opinion is just as though one were to study to 
make harmony out of the cries of the market-place. 

The meeting against the confessional which took place last 
Monday is a choice example of the spuriotis form of agitation. 
The principal characteristic of this remarkable preduct of the 
human mind in this latter stage of its progress is, that it first ere- 
ates in imagination a gigantic erisis in the world’s history, and 
proceeds to deal out proportioned magniloquence of threat and 
profession. Here are asct of most respectable and worthy trades- 
men, who have managed to persuade themselves that the Church 
of England, and the general religious liberties of the country, are 


in as great danger in this year of grace 1858 as ever they were: | 
that a large section of the clergy is engaged in a dark and Jesu- | 


itical plan of betraying the citadel of a Protestant Church to the 
great Papal enemy: that the times are so serious that nothing will 
serve for remedy save a recurrence to the precedents of a revolu- 
tionary time and the deeds of a revolutionary hero, But the 
world at large knows of no late moving cause for all this tremend- 
ous emotion, save the proceedings of two unhappy and absurd cu- | 


rates, who have been properly and summarily, perhaps, in the case | 


of one of them, too summarily exorcised. If it were possible to 

treat such a meeting as that of Monday last as a serious fact, in- 

dicating a settled purpose, and threatening coutinuous agitation of 
a kind likely to set the Church on fire at its four corners, it would 

have to be treated in a far more scrious strain than the one we are 

adopting. But happily there are nosigns about the ‘ demon- 

stration”? in question which need alarm those who believe 

that peace is one of the first of the Church’s necessities. Vague 

and furious denunciation is no means of religious progress, and 

even, in this day, in England no means of religious disturbance. 

Nor is it likely that a community like that of England, with its 

complex spiritual needs, and vast variety of classes and tenden- | 
cies, aristocratic, scholastie, mereantile, and popular, will very 
soon or willingly substitute for existing historical solutions of 
church difficulties a ‘simple plan” devised by the joint-stock 
wisdom of the churehwardens of the realm. 

But although this particular movement or outery is not likely 
to lead to serious consequences, it would furnish an excellent op- | 
portunity for considering some aspects of the controversy with the 

apal power as it exists, or should be practised in England at the 
present day. The most important question arising out of such an 
examination touches the wisdom, or justice, or effectiveness of that 
mode of procedure, which has the high authority of Lord John 
Russell, of endeavouring to weed out the ‘ unworthy sons of the 
church,” who are suspected or convicted (it is too often the same 
thing) of what is called Romanizing. We cannot but entertain a 
strong opinion that, as these attacks are usually conducted, and 
considering who it is generally stands forward to conduct them, 
the cause of Rome frequently turns out to be on the whole the 
gainer by them. To the class of morbid minds, which are 
generally bitten by Romanist tendency, there is no argument 
more strong in favour of the Church towards which they turn 
their eyes, than the mixture of rancour, tyranny, and vulgarity 
with which the self-elected and superfluous champions of Pro- 
testantism accompany their onslaughts. ‘There is no controversial 
agency so powerful, so invincible as sympathy. And the os- 
tentatious rejection of a sincere though misguided body of fellow 
Christians, which is so favourite a practice with our denunciation- 
mongers, tends to nothing but mischief and misery. It is one 
thing to resist to the death an established spiritual tyranny, 
threatening the life of the soul; and quite another to stone out of 
the community of free English thought those who have a specu- 
lative tendency to a rigid ecclesiastical system. The one is to 
follow the patternof the noble army of martyrs; the other to tread 
in the footsteps of the ignoble herd of slanderers. 

Perhaps there never was a more curious illustration afforded 
than by the meeting of last Monday of the way in which this 
gossiping gobemouche domestic controversy makes the partisans 
of religious liberty forget the real enemy, and the real struggle of 
the world’s spiritual freedom. Europe is at this moment in full 
astonishment, which has not yet had time to kindle into indigna- | 
tion, at one of those acts on the part of the Romish Church which 
show that it retains in an unmitigated shape that habit and even | 





| desolated the world in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was so horrible in principle as the theft of the child of Mortara 
the Jewish inhabitant of Bologna; a theft, moreover, which ren. 
ders dangerous in the highest degree every sort of intercourse be- 
| tween Romanist and Protestant households. It would have been 
to say the least satisfactory, if any single speaker at the meeting 
on Monday had shown a sufliciently keen sense of the great cause 
of spiritual freedom which it was ostensibly convened to main. 
tain, to remember and protest against the most salient example of 
its violation which any age has afforded. One would haye 
thought that it was seareely possible for men who were standing 
up to maintain the religious freedom of mankind to forget such a 
case so utterly. It is no answer to say that the meeting was con- 
vened for other and specific purposes, Its whole course was that 
' of a general demonstration on behalf of religious liberty as threat- 
ened by avowed and seeret Papists: but not a man remembered 
the child of Mortara. Certainly such an oblivion tempts the 
observation which on other grounds would not be without 
its justice, that the speakers exhibited more of the spirit of the 
ferret than of the mastiff; more of the narrow egotistie spirit of 
the gossip than of the bold determination which animated the old 
combatants for the world’s freedom. 

The attentive consideration of this fact may lead the mind to 
some sound general conclusions upon this subject. Religious ty- 
ranny will never be effectually combated with weapons borrowed 
from the domestic scold ; nor will speculative tendencies towards 
systems which favour superstition and tyranny ever be effectually 
quelled by meeting them on the ground of speculation. It is 
more Christian and more practical to deal with such tendencies as 
morbid, and, as long as they do not ripen into overt and unmis- 
takeable public mischiefs, to treat them with curative sympathy 
and forbearance. The proper objects of attack are those overt 
unmistakeable public mischiefs. ‘To worry a large party out of 
the Chureh of England, because it is feared that a certain senti- 
mental ritualism may, in some conceivable state of circumstances, 
grow into a priestly despotism, would be absurd in the extreme. 
But there is no way in which such tendency to this despotism as 
may exist at home can be counteracted so effectually, as by fas- 
tening with indignation upon those of the doings of the great 

| despotism of Rome, which admit of reversal and check. The 
general principle which we are anxious to enforce is, that Rome 
| and her partisans should be fought in this day on the ground of 
practical resistance, rather than of speculative controversy. Nor 
can it be said that the case of the young Mortara is one with 
which England has nothing to do. Independently of her position 
as the European power which is most responsible for the growth 
of civil and religious liberty in the world, her special relations to 
France, the state which is virtually upholding the Papacy as a 
secular power, throw a special responsibility upon her. If the 
Anglo-French alliance is not to be interpreted as giving to Eng- 
land something more than a bare right to request, that the power 
of France should not be used to abet acts that lay the axe to the 
root of civil and religious liberty, of all society indeed, surely it 
is high time that this country should consider whether it means 
anything but turning England into a ecatspaw in ordinary for 
Imperialism. Indeed, as we have more than once said, the whole 


| position of England in relation to France, will require the most 


eareful attention from English public men. It will never do for 
this country to persist in retaining the name and pretence of alli- 
ance with a power which is identifying itself with the champion- 
ship of every cause abhorrent to the mind of Englishmen. There 


can be no intimate fellowship with the arch-patron of Papacy and 


slave-trade, 

If the ‘* churchwardens ” will turn the streams of their healthy 
indignation into such channels as these, they will do good service 
to the country. But they may rely on it that these are no times 
for a religious agitation at home, based upon such slender facts 
as they allege. The attempt to represent the aristocracy of the 
country as peculiarly engaged in this semi-~Papistical conspiracy, 
the ‘ Belgravian-boudoir ” ery, may be provisionally regarded as 
a somewhat sorry jest. For the time, we are willing to believe 
these patriots of the Church not altogether in earnest in using 
language calculated to set class against class in so serious a matter 
as this of religion: and for reasons so trumpery as those advanced. 
But such language cannot be used even in jest without committing 
a grave error, And it behoves those who are in any way re- 
sponsible as public teachers to warn the gentlemen who give 
utterance to it off ground which, fortunately, can now be danger- 
ous to nobody but themselves. Whatever be the religious evils 
which this country suffers under, they are, in the judgment of 
dispassionate thinkers, due far more to the middle than to the 
aristocratic class. There is really no question at this hour of 
religious freedom and Protestantism. With the exception of the 
small and ‘‘morbid” minority, all England is agreed, in theory 
at least, as to those points. But when we come to the real ques- 
tion and problem with which the Church has at this day to deal, 
the spiritual condition of the great masses of the community, it 
is diflicult not to conclude that the narrow, spurious, despotic 
Puritanism which is so rife among the middle classes of this 
country is the greatest obstacle that stands in the way of spiritual 
and intellectual progress. There is no controversial path out of 
these difficulties. The best hope of deliverance would be to fall 
back energetically on the performance of those duties which be- 
long to us asa nation, The discharge of them will bring us much 


necessity of stupid and terrible tyranny, which makes it the very | of suffering perhaps: but also more of truth and peace. 


enemy of mankind, Not all the fire and sword with which she | 
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THE RUSSO-AMERICAN FIASCO AT PEKIN, 
Tur Times has this week vindizated its position as a leading 
department of State, by disclosing to the British public the pecu- 
liar character of an intrigue carried on at Pekin, to defeat the 
negotiations of the English and French plenipotentiaries. The 
result is somewhat humiliating to the American Republic, and 
we are fain to believe that the disclosures of the Leading Journal 
will ereate far more indignation in the United Stat: s than they 
willin this country. We are rather amused than irritated at 
maneuvres Which have so completely failed. First let us see who 





are the Plenipotentiaries of the Powers that were arrayed against | 


us on this occasion. Mr. Reed is a gentleman of high standing in 
American society, and known as an historian, but not heretofore 
versed in diplomatic affairs. It seems to have been thought in 
the Union that he would be more likely to act in accordance with 
plain common sense ; and such he professed to be his guiding 
principle. The Russian plenipote ntiary, M. Putiatine, is, we 
conceive, a cadet of the princely house of that name, descended 
from an ancient sovereign family in the centre of Russia, and 
evidently imbued with the traditional policy of Russian diplomacy. 


Putiatine occupies the position of the Giant in the fable who put | 


the Dwarf forward to receive all the glory and wounds, while the 
Giant contented himself with carrying, and pocketing, the booty. 
When the Amcrican treaty was first made known through asum- 
mary, we found that it promised some promising concessions ; but 
the infinitely larger provisions secured by Lord Elgin retrospee- 
tively east rather a serious reflection upon the Envoy who had 
secured such much smaller advantages for the Republic. 

‘*The first article of this document provides that, if any other natio 
chall act unjustly or oppressively, the United States will exert t! 
offices, on being informed of the case, to bring about an amicabl 
ment of the question’ ; not a very substantial stipulation, and only y 
as a commentary upon Mr. Reed's declared desire to avoid enti 
alliances. The fifth article confers on the United States the right te send a 
Minister to Pekin, but under condition that he is not to stop there, or to 
have more than twenty persons with him, or to come into the Peiho ina 
ship of war, or to stay when his business is done, or to come without having 
business to do. The fourteenth article of s to American commerce the 
new ports of Swatow and Tai-wan, both of which were already in undis- 
turbed exercise of foreign commerce. But this most unnecessary article, as 
we read the treaty, is clogged with the provision that any su t of the 

















puts Russian shipping, in respect of dues, upon the seme footing with other 
European countries. We may pass over some of the subsequent articles, 
which relate to the presence of Russian ships of war in Chinese ports, the 
treatment of wrecked Russian subjects, the exterritorial juridical immuni- 
ties of the subjects of the respective nations, and the circulation of Russian 
missionaries, provided with passports signed by Russian authorities. The 
ninth article contains a stipulation dangerous to China,—that a conven- 
tion shall be held to settle the conterminous frontiers of the two 
empires; the tenth emancipates the ‘ Russian Eeclesiastical Mission at 
Pekin’ from allits previous conditions of Chinese control ; but the eleventh 
draws very close the ties that are hereafter to connect the two countries. 
This eleventh article provides that a regular postal service shall be esta- 
blished between Pekin and Kiakhta, (a city on the frontier,‘north-west from 
i’ckin, and in a line between that capital and St. Petersburg,) for the com- 
munications between the Governments, as well as for the wants of ‘the 
Keclesiastical Mission at Pekin,’ It is stipulated that the Chinese couriers 
shall perform the to and fro service between Pekin and Kiakhta at least 
once a month, and shall make the transit in fifteen days. Moreover, it is 
agreed that every three months a convoy shall make the transit between 
these points in a space not exceeding one month ; and this convoy shall be 
equal to the transport of every kind of effects. The only remaining article 
consists of the favoured nation clause, whereby Russia adds to the special 
stipulations which she alone can use all the general advantages that have 
been fought for and negotiated for by England and France.” 

It is obvious that this treaty conveys to Russia a species of co- 
ordinate power on the banks of the Amoor, and even in Pekin, 


| while giving to the Imperial Government at St. Petersburg some- 


thing like the position of our General Omnibus Company in the 
Chinese capital, only on an imperial scale. But while the treaty 
secured everything to Russia, it needed something more to keep 
everything from England; and here it was that, by dint of the 
old traditional friendship between Russia and the United States, 
—a friendship long cultivated by Russian flattery,—aided too 


| often by an inopportune want of courtesy on our part,—a friend- 


ship specially and flatteringly enforeed on Mr, Reed by the acute 
Putiatine,—it was by these means that Russian diplomacy con- 


| verted the American Enyoy into so handy, so manageable, and so 


promising an instrument. It is indeed but fair to observe that 


| we have not any explanation on behalf of Mr, Reed; a man of 
| personal repute so high for intelligence and honour that he cannot 


have meant any shabby action; but he may have been wheedled 
into the belief that what he would have called shabby was only 


| ‘the usual thing” in diplomacy. 


United States engaging i mtraband trade shall be dealt with by the Chi- | 
nese local authorities, hout protection from the Government of the 
United States. When it is: mbered that Mr. Reed was most careful to 
use terms which should inciude the importation of opium—in order, as it 


was suggested, to spite the Dritish for their crusade against lavery,—and 
as all the eminent American houses in Hongkong deal in that drug, It may 
be imagined whut the treaty rights of an American citizen would have been 
in China under this treaty. This is the whole of the document, so far as 
any new concessions are concerned,” 

The treaty contains no trace of the important advantages se- 
cured by Lord Elgin,—the new ports, the free transit through 
the country under passports from the Government of the traveller, 
the amended tariff, the treatment of accused persons under the 
laws of their own country; on the contrary, it simply secures 
what had been seeured before, and rather detracts from the real 
rights and authority of the American citizens. This remarkable 
bond against the stipulating party was followed up by still more 
remarkable proceedings, now for the first time divulged; the 
Giant and the Dwarf here appearing as coadjutors of the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries. 

“ The Chinese Commissioners had agreed by letter to all the English and 
French demands, the treaty had been draughted, and the hour had been 
named for the signature, when suddenly Mr. Reed and Count Putiatine 
sought solemn audience of Baron Gros, and represented to him that it was 
the height of oppression to insist upon any resident embassy at i 
the free transit through the country was a most uscless and offensive de- 
mand; and that the additional ports never could be agreed to. We ave told 
that these remonstranees were pressed so strongly upon Baron Gros, that 
he, who had no special interest in the commercial stipulations, would have 
given up the points had he not been influenced by a loyal regard for the 
unity of the counsels of England and France. We are farther told that the 
two remonstrant powers even forged or believed the fable that the Emperor 
of China had sent down an ediet positively forbidding the mandarins to 
concede these points.”’ 

There was of course a reason for this curious proceeding; and 
though we might guess at it in general terms, we could not appre- 
ciate the whole character of the interference without the specitic 
disclosure of the Times. 
in which Russia obtained the territories below the chain of moun- 
tains which bounds southern Siberia—between that range and 
the Amoor river in Mantchoo Tartary. Already by treaties, 
which are not very well understood, Russia had secured herself 
against the assertion of any Chinese rights of preoccupation, her 
territorial acquisition being recognized at Pekin, Her present 
object was, therefore, to obtain new concessions peculiar to herself, 
as between the Russian and Chinese Goyernments—-stipulations 
which should further open her means of intercourse and authority 
in the whole range of Eastern Asia between North China and 
Russia ; and at the same time her object was, like that of most 
semi-barbarous powers, to keep strangers at a distance from Pekin, 
her outpost. The Russian treaty was well calculated to serve both 
purposes, particularly that of virtually exclusive intercourse. 

“It consists of only twelve articles. The first contains the usual recital, 
pve: Sa excite a smile under the circumstances, of the peace and friend- 
ship w aich has for a number of years existed between Russia and China ; 
but it also guarantees an intercommunity of securities for the subjects of the 
respective empires. The second article is of more special importance. It 
regulates the diplomatic relations between the two Bonsta, gives to every 
Russian og at an open port a right of direct communication with Pekin, 
and provides for the passage of Russian Envoys, by land or by sea, by any 
route they may choose, up to the capital. The third article gives to Russia 
the very important privilege of trading to the open ports; and the fourth 








Our readers already know the manner 


Lord Elgin, who has always seemed a straightforward practical 
Liberal in polities, proved too strong for the united Giant and 
Dwarf; and he has so completely defeated Russia and her ¢o- 
adjutor, that the intriguing species of diplomacy must be rather 
discredited in the court of the new Emperor Alexander, Lord 
Elgin’s success, however, would have been incomplete without 
this public disclosure, which secures for direct diplomacy its full 
moral force and influence. The incident is good, as proving that 
while secret diplomacy may serve selfish Absolutism or a semi- 
barbarous pushing power, it fails any power seeking really great 


| objects, and is best antagonized by a pointblank unreserved ap- 


peal to publie opinion. Our own Ministers may con the lesson as 
well as those of Washington and St. Petersburg. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY INTO THE NAVY, 
E1ruer Lord Hardwicke has discovered:the best known “ mare’s 
nest”? in the universe, or he will foree the Government, be it 


| Lord De rby’s, Lord John Russell’s, or any other conceivable Ca- 


Pekin; that | 


binet, to attempt some decisive course for rescuing our Navy from 
its present state of disgraceful inefliciency. He begs us all * to 
join in petitioning the Crown for grants to put on its legs that 
force which alone can insure the prosperity, the welfare, indeed 
the safety of the country”; but almost in the same breath he has 
intimated that ‘‘we must not be surprised” if the Government 
should take the initiative, and ask us for sums of money sufficient 
to put the Navy ona thoroughly English footing. It is not so 


| now; by every standard it is dangerously below what it should 


be. We had not men enough during the late war, and recruiting 
is still a difficulty: a difficulty so serious that Lord Hardwicke 
contemplates the very worst expedient for overcoming it, The 
comparison of figures which he adduces under this head is indeed 
painful, He shows us that during the American and French war 
our seamen and marines ranged from 105,000 to 140,000; duri 


| the Russian war the number was short of 68,000,—not very muc 
| more than we commanded in the Seven Years’ War of 1763, 





| 


when we had 56,600 seamen and marines. Compare this with 
the state of the population; England and Wales having probably 
less than 6,500,000 in 1760, about 17,000,000 in the current year. 
In 1763 we had 113 sail of the line; far smaller no doubt than 
the 33 fitted out in 1856, but able to cope with the navy of any 
country in the world. It was during the American War, espe- 
cially the second, that we found our antagonists rather heading 
us inthe make of ships; and is the experience of that day to be 
entirely lost upon us? Lord Hardwicke tells us that not only 
America, but France, is actually going before us at the present 
day, both in calculating the force of artillery that can be brought 
to bear in naval warfare, and the resisting power which naval ar- 
chitecture can command. Let us remember too that the 120 sail 
of the line, more or less, that we have commanded in the four 
yrevious great wars represented a much larger proportion of out- 
= in comparison to the wealth both of the country and of 

state. Take 1815 alone, in which year our exports were 
32,000,000/. official value, our importsa little more; while we 
now think 100,000,000/. low for imports and exports. It 
is to be observed too that the circulation of the country, which 
fixes the value of ships as well as other commodities, has enor- 
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mously increased ; the discoveries of gold contributing a very 


multiplication of bills of exchange, clearing houses, and other 
contrivances to facilitate the transicr of property. With all this 
increase of riches and of population we can scarcely muster more 
men than in 1763; and whjle we fit out 33 sail of the line with 
difficulty, we shrink from a competition with France, almost 
dreading the competition of the United States, in the power and 
efficiency of our great war ships. 

After what Lord Hardwicke has said, it is scarcely possible 
that the subject should be permitted to slumber. The danger is 
what we have all felt since the Duke of Wellington pointed it out 
in his celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyne ; since Sir Francis 
Head wrote his book on *‘ The Defenceless State of Great Britain,” 
(1850). ‘As we now stand,” said the Duke, “ If it be true that 
the exertions of the fleet are not sutlicient to provide for our de- 
fence, we are not safe for a week after the declaration of war” 
for it was then caleulated that all the troops at home would barely 
amount to 45,000 men, ‘The Horse Guards will scarcely tell us 
that we have so many at the present moment. Lord Hardwicke 
informs us that we have not enough seamen, ‘The defensivi 
works which we are to construct, in competition with Cherbourg, 
have only been commenced. Now Lord Hardwicke is not a 
common agitator; he is an Admiral of the Navy; and if he 
speaks to a certain extent with the temper of a man who has 
been somewhat slighted and ill-used, every body admits his pro- 
fessional information, his honesty, and his love for his ccuntry. 
He has at all events been sutticiently trusted by the Crown to be 
at one time First Lord of the Admiralty, and now head of a com- 
mission to inquire into the very subject of manning the Navy. 
Of all persons therefore, except Sir John Pakington, who, as a 
Minister of a more responsible position and not a sailor, would 
probably hold his tongue upon the subject just now, Lord Hard- 
wieke is the very man to whom we ought to turn for information 
respecting the condition of the Navy, its prospects, and the mea- 
sures which Government have in contemplation for strengthening 
it. The informativn is not reassuring. The contemplated mea- 
sures, we might conjecture, consist in building iron-cased ships 
of considerable size, at a considerable expense, and, if the im- 
proved state of the sailor be not suflicient, as itis not, to at- 
ract more recruits, by reviving the screw of the press gang. 

Now if this really is the state of the case, with respect to the 
Executive as well as the Navy, it certainly suggests a course en- 
tirely different from that avowedly contemplated by Lord Hard- 
wicke, himself a Cabinet Minister, and a man peculiarly well- 
informed on naval subjects. Last year we expended on our 
Navy over 9,000,000/.; the sum was about the same as that 
which had been expended in the previous year; and it is upon a 
level altogether higher than we were accustomed to before the 
Russian war; but it appears that this really immense sum does 
not procure for us, in ships, men, or the appliances of war, that for 
which the country pays. Looking to the results in other coun- 
tries, and to the comparative results at other times in our own, it 
is impossible to avoid doubting that the want does not lie in the 
contribution of sufficient means by the House of Commons, but 
that we must look elsewhere for the deficiency. If that House, 
therefore, truly represents the people in whose name it is elected, 
and on whose behalf it holds the purse-strings, it will not be con- 
tent with voting more money simply on the statement of the re- 
sponsible department that more ships are wanted and must be 
paid for; but it will enforce an inquiry into the previous and 
much larger question—How it comes, that with this great outlay, 
we have not a Navy commensurate, either in ships or men, with 
our resources and our needs ? 

It would be a gross mistake if it were understood that this in- 
quiry should be urged as a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; on the contrary, it is not even so narrow a question as 
one of administration. It is a question of national organization ; a 
question not against this Government or against that, but 
one touching our own arrangements in our own affairs. We may 
be told that the condition of the sailor in the Navy has been so 
putty improved by the improvement of his lodging, the excel- 
ent dietary, the advantageous promotion, and the allowances, 
the good-conduct money, &c.; that the seaman in the Koyal 
Navy, notwithstanding the nominally lower rate of wages, is in a 

ition which his brother of the merchant service may envy. 

ut these facts, which are true, again prove that there must be 
something very wrong which permits causes so powerful to exist 
without the adequate direct results. Why is it that seamen do 
not compete for admission to the Royal Navy? Perhaps one 
cause may be found in the great rarity with which a seaman rises 
beyond the rank of warrant-oflicer to the honour of holding her 
Majesty’s commission. The Zimes objects that even if we were 
te build ships on the last new pattern, that pattern might be su- 
perseded within six months, and our outlay would thus be wasted, 
as happened once when we built forty steam-ships, without con- 
sidering whether they would serve or not. But the objection 


| 


small portion of 22 increase that really consists in the immense | 


only shows that there is not a man in the country at the present | 
| Walker about Nicaragua, and will be so again; but is just now 


moment who is master of the actual state of naval architecture, 
or of the true policy to be pursued in keeping the progress of our 


naval construction on a par with the advance of naval science. | 


Hitherto the question has been considered exclusively on the nar- 


row grounds of ship-building, seamen, and recruiting ; but it is to | 
It is possible that | 


be investigated on a much broader ground. 
@ more diffused information upon the subject throughout the 
community at large,—a better display in the shop-front of the 


| 


‘ a 
Royal Navy, might attract to it an ampler allowance of our able- 
died seamen, But, we say, the subject is to be reconsidered ag 

whele; and, before agreeing to any additional sums in the 
Navy estimates, the House of Commons, not as a matter of saving 
but as matter of policy, must insist upon a thorough and frank 
overhauling of that great question, Indeed, the poliey of such a 
course is so obvious, that it would be well if her Majesty’s Minis. 
ters were to take the initiative, and to invite that upon whie 
the Commons ought otherwise to insist. 


bi 
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REVELATIONS OF THE HONOURABLE A. G. BROWN, 

Tue Presidential election of the United States is a most unpopular 
institution. All the world is tired of its recurrence. Those who 
understand it complain much: and those who do not undersand 
it complain more. 





As ior us English, the grievance need amount 
ina general way only to a certain portion of the newspapers 
being occupied with matter that we do not want to be troubled 
with: but in the United States, and wherever there is an interest 
in its fortunes, it is a grief and vexation to be haunted by the de- 
tails of the great election tor two years and a half in every four 
vears; and never to know what to believe and expect till the very 
iast minute. It seems but the other day that all the world was 
talking about Fremont and Buchanan, and now, before the na- 
tion has begun to enjoy the calm aid settled condition promised 
by Mr. Buchanan, the turmoil has begun again; and we know 
that for a year and a half the conflicts of American parties will 
form a regular part of the news of the day. The peculiarity of 
the Presidential election of 1860 is that, for once, and whether we 
will or ne, we in England must attend to the struggle and its re- 
Our own prospects are so deeply implicated in the issue 
that we cannot be indifferent to it. Future trouble or peace with 
the United States depends largely on the decision of this election ; 
and our access to our own far western colonies, and to eastern 
Asia; and the prospects of the West Indies, and our duties and 
liabilities in regard to the slave-trade; and our engagements 
with Mexico, with Spain, and other powers,—to say nothing of 
our varied relations with American socicty, commercial, literary 
and friendly, as well as politieal! It isa fact, and a very im- 
portant one to us, that the considerations on which the Presiden- 
tial election will turn are such as European nations, and the 
British in particular, have a very grave interest in. 

There is uo use in parading a set of names before the English 
public, and ealling such a catalogue an account of political 
prospects in America, There is no interest here about un- 
known men, or about men whose names, familiar or otherwise, 
may be shitted and pushed forward and withdrawn half-a-dozen 
times before the day of clection. But there must be some use, 
and there may be some interest, in ascertaining what it is that 
will be decided by the chvice of the next President, and how we 
are concerned in it. The present moment is favourable for arriv- 
ing at such an understanding; a member of the Senate having 
inaugurated the great move by a speech of such extraordinary 
frankness and decision as must compel avowals more or less com- 
plete from every other party engaged in the struggle. The Honour- 
able A. G, Brown, of the United States Senate, addressed a publie 
assembly at Hazlehurst, in Mississippi, on the 11th of September, 
on the principles concerned in the next choice of a President. 

The first great item of news is that Mr. Buchanan is again a 
candidate. So we are toll; and it is certainly taken for granted 
at public meetings, and by men who address their constituents. 
Mir, Buehanan was probably sincere when he assured the world in 
1856 that he should retire at the end of the four years’ term. 
ile is old: he had gained the object of his life’s labours when 
he entered the White house; and there seemed to be no reason 
why he should undertake double toil, at his years, merely to 





sults, 





enjoy a longer continuance of honours already acquired, But 
his reign has not been what he expected and intended. He 
5 


might, or he might not, be sincere in holding out the promise of 
political peace within the union; but he undoubtedly expected to 
have annexed Cuba befvre the four years were over, and to have 
obtained the command, if not the property, of the Central 
American territory, with its great transit route. He expected 
also, as he avowed at his entrance on office, to solve the contro- 
versy about the ground-law and constitutional principle of his 
country in regard to slave-institutions; and he spoke and acted 
at that time as if he really supposed that the Dred Scott decision 
would settle the business. As things have turned out otherwise, 
he may easily persuade himself that the security of the Union re- 
quires his continuance in office, as a compromise, or as an expe- 
dient ready provided, til! means are taken to prevent the North and 
South tearing their compact to pieces. If, then, Mr. Buehanan 
really is a candidate, the conditions of his second reign are these. 

The Honourable Senator who has laid open the administration 
policy declares, that in what he says he knows he has Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s coneurrence,—that he is “sustaining the well-settled 
views of the President.” The President desires the prosperity of 
Southern institutions, but is apt to be embarrassed by influence 
from the North; the President was in perfect agreement with 


‘all wrong,” in consequence of remonstrances against a tilibus- 
tering policy ; but the advantage of having two outlying States, 
like Nicaragua and Cuba, to back up slavery is so manifest that, 
in Senator Brown’s opinion, international treaties, and European 
protection of Central America will no more deprive the United 
States of the benefit than similar interference on behalf of Choe- 
taws and Chichasaws and their territories. These states once 
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a 
obtained, ‘‘ Potosi, Tamanlipas, and one or two other Mexican 
states,” will become less va uable to other Powers, and will be 
more easily obtained. The object is, on the one hand, to extend 
the area of slavery directly; and, on the other, to give such a 
decided preponderance to the pro-slavery policy as to permeate 
the whole Kepublic with it, and settle the question for ever. At 
resent, the reopening of the African slave-trade must be de- 
ey and all mention of it discouraged, because the traitic could 
not now be reéstablished except upon the ruins of the Union. 
The right process will be to acquire more territory first; then to 
make more Slave States, and thus obtain the command of the 
Senate ; this would be followed by the extension of a thoroughly 
ro-slavery policy and law over the whole country; and then, 
when that was done, the African slave-trade might again beeome 
a national institution. ‘‘ Whether we can obtain the territory 
while the Union lasts, | do not know. I fear we cannot. 
would make an honest effort ; and if we failed, | would go out of 
the Union, and try it there. I speak plainly.” Aud the Senator 
roceeds to lay down as a reason for dissolving the Union, the re- 
fusal to acquire territory for the purpose of establishing slavery 
init, This may suftice, though it is not the whole prog: mme,- 
Now, it must be remembered that the possession of slaves is, in 
that country, the possession of votes to the amount of thr e-fitths 
of the wages so held. 
by the South, even more than the land, and the human chattels on 
it, This is the point on which the leaders of the other parties,— 
especially the Republican party,—are warning the northern citi- 
gens. It is enough to ask them what is to beeome of their 
country if, through apathy or disgust, hundreds of thousands of 
real citizens stay away from the pells, thus permitting the elee- 
tion of men under whom three-fifths of the slaves will count as 
voters in the slave-holding interest. 
What then, are the principles and the forms of the antagonism 
Next to the President, we hear most of Mr. Douglas as a can- 
didate. For the moment we cannot attend to the man, or his re- 
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It is the slave constituency that is wanted | 
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And stronz will be our interest, and that of all Europe, in 
contemplating the issue. Will the great Republic remain entire, 
or fallasunder? If it remains entire, will it be by the loss of its 
liberties of speech, and labour, and political action * If so, will 
it be a military despotism, or a chance-medley of adventurers 
that it will be governed by > If it splits what is to become of the 
feeble and arrogant South? What will the European Powers 
have to do about their alliances with the Republic—about their 
colonies in the Western hemisphere ?—about their intercourses 
in the Pacitic ?—about the slave-trade’ about the Transit 
route’ He would be a bold man who would prophecy about the 
state of things two or four years hence ; when the election is new, 
and when it shows its fruits: but the one point on which all 
manner of people seem to be agreed is, that the next Presidential 
election will determine, as the last introduced, the erisis which 
will effect all the polities of the eivilized world, 


WHAT Is “ SOCIAL SCIENCE” ? 
Tue * National Association for the Promotion of Social Science” 
has held its second annual congress; the meeting at Liverpool 
has been by all fashionable tests “ a success”; the members of 
the congress have been delighted by the vast amount of eminence, 
influence, talent, enthusiasm, and indeed genius, which have lent 
lustre to their proceedings; we shall have the record in a second 
great thick volume, which very few persons will read, into which 
some few will dip here and there for favourite topics, and whieh 
will adorn well-furnished libraries for some two or three genera- 
tions tocome. The quickly-moving intellect of the day, which 


| feels in point of honour bound to keep pace with the railroad 


relations with the President, or his transactions with the demo- | 


cratic party, The point which concerns the world gen: rally, as 
the Union hangs upon it, is his doctrine of popular sovcreignty, 
in conjunction with the pro-slavery legislation actually achieved. 
Till recently, it was held that slavery had no normal and legal 
existence in the territories which were to become states ; whereas, 
the Dred Scott decision declared that slavery had a normal and 
legal existence in the territories, unless it was excluded by legis- 
lation. Under this very settlement of the matter, as it assumes 
tobe, Mr. Douglas and his supporters preach popular sovereignty ; 
—that is, that the question of slave or free labour shall be left to 
the people of the territories ; whereas the Supreme Court has de- 
prived them of the power of any such choice, till the territory be- 
comes a state : and the training oi a territory determines the cha- 
racter of the state, as the education of childhood does that of the 
man. There is little to choose, indeed, between Mr. Buchanan 
and Mr. Douglas; for, if Mr. Buchanan’s policy be the more 
openly aggressive, Mr. Douglas is, on the other hand, the greater 
favourite with the South,—as a candidate, if not asa ruler. The 
South expects the free states to throw out Mr, Buchanan, but be- 
lieves that Mr. Douglas has a good chance, through the vastness 
of the Democratic party. ‘The administration seem to be of the 
same opinion, by the virulence of their hostility to Douglas. The 
great object is now to oust him from the Senate ; as this would in 
all probability spoil his larger game ; and Mr, Buchanan is work- 
ing hard at it. 


y, and the American party, and good citizens generally ? 
ir newspapers point to Kansas as saved, and stimulate faith 
and energy in the party which has, as they say, saved the North- 
west, The American party cries out against the admission of vile 
Cuban Romish voting, as well as sham slave-votes. Candidates, 


spirit of newspaper thinking and judgment, has been busy in en- 


x int as | deavouring to determine whether the congress has been utterly 
The danger speaks tor itself, | 


useless, or has contributed handsomely towards the intellectual 
and moral legislation, derivatively even to the Parliamentary le- 
gislation of the twelve mouths within which it has been held. 
We do not say that * posterity” will prenounce the judgment, 
because we believe posterity will not much trouble itself with the 
volume alluded to, notwithstanding the amount of real talent, la- 
bour, erudition, and genius embodied in it. Posterity is a pick- 
some person, who will not trouble himself save with the quintes- 
sential extracts of human wisdom, leaving the raw material for the 
troublous toil of contemporaneous industry. Yet we have hardly 
arrived at the point whence to judge what the meeting will have done 
for its object. Something, certainly, Call it a meeting of notables 
to discuss great ‘‘ previous questions” on the popular topies of 
legislation in general, and you will not be able to deny that the 
Liyetpool Congress has a practical and positive utility, You may 
doubt, and we believe justly, whether the same amount of earnest- 
ness and energy thrown within the walls of Parliament itself 
might not have more direct and larger results ; but if men find 
their voices too weak, if they have proved the vulgar rule that 
‘* familiarity breeds contempt,” and cannot get Parliament to 
listen to them unless they mount the vantage ground of St. 
George’s Hall at Liverpool, we must be content to let the first de- 
bate of our bills be carried on by that circuitous route, and be 
thankful if the bills are a little better for the journey to Liverpool, 
But that is not the ground upon which the National Association 
takes its stand ; on the contrary, it is an assembling of individuals 
belonging to that authoritative class called ‘‘ competent persons,” 
collected for the specitic object of converting our crude notions, our 
random opinions, empirical treatment, and rule-of-thumb habits of 


. ee ; . . | thought, into a systematic * science” on the subject of society and 
at is doing in opposition to all this, by the Republican | aaa j 4 ) 


Republican, and Free-soil, are named and followed; and the | 
venerable Gerrit Smith and the able abolitionist Seward, are much | 


diseussed, and invited, and observed. But these, and several 
more of differing views, do not appear to have the slightest chance 
of success. Time will show whether any effectual agreement will 
be arrived at. Thus far, the Republicans are supposed to be sure 


of success to the last hour, in virtue of their higher aim and prin- | 


ciple; whereas the Democratic candidates always carry the day, 
in virtue of their better organization, and more steady purpose. 
The world would take for granted that it would turn out so now 
but for two or three considerations. The idea and the name of 
Disunion have become very common since the last election, The 
North has nearly ceased to shiver and shudder at it, while 
still disposed to put down the slave-trade and on that con- 
dition to preserve the Union: and the Southern States find 
it dangerous now to talk so much of secession, lest they 
should be taken at their word, or compelled to remain on 
Northern terms. Again, the frontier States are indisposed 
to be flouted by the North as Slave-states, and held at 
arm’s-length by ‘the South as suspicious, and fit only to be 
@ a police of for Southern security; and Virginia leads the 
Way in proposals to join the North, in case of a split. The free 
men of colour, we see, are holding conventions, to obtain an 
agreement about voting for State governors, as a means of in- 
wencing the great Federal elections. Remonstrance and appeal 
are freely used, in newspapers and elsewhere, to rouse the North- 
ern citizens from the discouragement of apathy which gives the 
Southern policy a most needless and vexatious advantage. Some 
months hence, we shall see the results of these movements. 





| the whole of their labour, with scarely an exception, has 


its regulation, It is many years since many of the same persons 
assembled to promote ‘ the diffusion of useful knowledge,” in 
which they have to a great extent succeeded ; they now aim to 
codrdinate particular branches of “ useful knowledge” into a 
** science’’; and in this, the purpose of the association, we have a 
practical test by which to judge the value of its labours, 

We prove our respect for the really eminent persons engaged when 
we declare that, according to the standard of their own purpose, 
een 
entirely thrown away. 

It is perfectly true that heretofore our legislation on what are 
ealled social subjects has been very materially retarded and low- 
ered by the arbitrary nature of opinion, the empirical character of 
legislative treatment, and the general absence of method pervad- 
ing the whole field of such discussions. Were it possible, there- 
fore, to codrdinate such knowledge as we have acquired into any- 
thing which could legitimately bear the name of science, the in- 
dustry bestowed upon the metamorphosis would be a labour as 
valuable for mankind as anything that Hercules performed. 
But the soeiety which has held its congress for two years has not 
yet made the faintest uove towards even a commencement of such 
a process. In the attempt to develop any science, whether de- 
ductive or inductive, the very first step, we conceive, is to define 
your subject methodically, to lay down the definition of your 
terms and instruments, and to ascertain what are the principles 
upon which the science essentially turns. We are not aware 
that any science can be constructed without this preliminary la- 
bour. Should the attempt be made to proceed without it, the 
whole results, like the old cosmogony of the Greeks, in empiri 
speculations which come to nothing, except to prove the vanity 
of human intellect when it goes ‘‘on the loose”: and we have to 
come back, and begin again at the beginning. In that science 
which is by its nature most capable of perfection, the philoso- 
pher begins by the humble work that we have pointed out ; 
and Euclid himself is content to begin so. He gives you the 
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simplest definitions, as of a straight line; he is at pains to’ 


show the postulates which he intends to ask once for all; and 
here you have a right to challenge him, and to refuse further 
progress, if in the shape of a postulate to be granted, he smuggled 


in some problem which ought to be the subject of future discussion 
and proof, and which you could prove to be a problem by subject- 
ing it, like a chemical compound, to analysis. If Euclid has done 
something of the kind in his last axiom, he has but invited further 
purification of his system ; while he has assisted that process by the 
method which he himself haslaiddown, His axioms command the 
attention of the moral philosopher as containing self-evident as- 
sertions, which may almost be called the expression of our instincts 
converted into an identical proposition. This is the way to begin ; 
and from that basis the first step in his first proposition is a sure 
and safe step in what is at once a science and an art. The es- 
sential is the same with the inductive as the deductive sciences, 
though the method is different. All who have treated on such 
subjects have not been so painstaking as the methodical philoso- 
pher to set forth their definitions, postulates, and axioms ; but the 
scientific value of their method depends entirely upon the ac- 
curacy with which they have fixed their starting points, in the 
rationale or philosophical part of their subject, by the proper 
limitation of their assumptions. Before pe | attempt to con- 
struct a science, they search into facts, collect positive know- 
ledge, and from the relation of fact to fact they deduce the 
law which the human intellect is permitted to recognize as vi- 
tally governing the subject-matter of the science. In what part 
of the proceedings at Liverpool, in what part of any proceedings 
envied on by the senators taking part in those deliberations, have 
we had the slightest attempt towards this first step in the con- 
struction of a ‘ science ?” 

It was not that the philosophers failed to exhibit that confi- 
dence and exultation which are the legitimate results of scientific 
discovery ; on the contrary, in one of the most difficult problems 
ever submitted to any assembly in the world,—a preblem discus- 
sed from the most opposite points of view, without the slightest 
progress towards an agreement, practical or theorctical,—a 
statesman who assisted in the discussion radiantly avowed his 
hope that the debate had assisted in ‘ the solution” of ‘the so- 
cial evil”! Most amiable is the hope—and the hope itself we 
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believe to be a great clement towards that truly Christian labour ; | 


but let us ask Lord John Russell, since he was assisting in the 


development of a branch of social science, whether he, or any | 


other man engaged, had so much as attempted to define the 
terms, to lay down the things which might be taken for granted 


so that we might examine them, or even to define the subject- | 


For example, with all respect we ask whether any of 


matter ? 
the gentlemen had so muchas asked himself what are ‘‘ morals” ? 
We imagine the start of horror at a question so ‘ subversive”; 
as if science shrank from any question, Would Newton have 
flinched at an interrogation, though it should have overturned his 
‘system of the universe”? Of course not: the universe stands, 
whatever we ask; and Newton’s system has courted the most 
searching investigation, which, in correcting the errors, has ex- 
alted our estimate of his truthful perception. Nor do ‘‘ morals,” 
whatever they may be, depend altogether upon any abstract, 
scientific codrdination. Mankind has got on pretty well in ages 
past, golden or iron. 
thumb, (although he had, most likely, a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the stars,) could not have ascertained his latitude, and 
certainly could not have passed his examination even as second- 
mate in a merchant navy ; thus men navigated through life with 
a tolerable guidance by the light of instinct, affection, and reason. 
The essentials of science and the essentials of human feeling, are 
substantially the same. The science does but enlarge our sense 
of the truth which is in us and around us, while widening the 
scope of our conscious action and rendering it more accurate. 
If we had made more progress in the middle of this wise century, 


Just as Jason navigated by certain rules of | 


mankind might have gota little too far to witness a coup d’état at | 
midnight, managed by a clique ofadventurers, for the professed pur- | 


se of teaching a great nation how to live. A humble American 
orse-dealer, who has looked into the question of government a 


little more scientifically, by a process of patient induction, has | 
deduced the rule that if you desire to govern living creatures you | 


must do so through their own motives, and to that end must as- 
certain what their motives are. Captain Walter Crofton and 


other students of reformatory a have, by an equally scien- | 


tific series of observations, arrived at precisely the same conclu- | 


sion with regard to “‘humans.” These are so far contributions 


towards the facts which are the raw material of social science. | 


One of the greatest philosophers of our own day, who has laboured 
more in the closet - be in Congresses, has, some years back, come 
to the conviction that the reason why the facts relating to society 
have not yet been codrdinated into a scienceis, that they are sonume- 
rous and their relations so complicated—difticulties, he believes, 
which patient observation and reflection can overcome. Hence 
John Stuart Mill, in his last work on Logic,—which sold off “like 
a novel,” so greedy is society of being educated in these things, 
—has promised us a new work on “ Sociology” ; the first attempt 
towa placing ‘social science” upon something like a scientific 
basis. We do not disparage the attempt by any presumption that 
it must at once jump to completeness, No science is complete. 
The very latest investigations into the most material sciences, as- 
tronomy, geology, physiology, prove to us that we are but scratch- 
ing on the surface, but picking up stones on the borders of a dark, 
boundless ocean, but asking questions of the beings around us, A 





| direction of placing the saddle upon the right horse. 
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science may be but fragmentary, and still be a science ; 
pends upon the method and ascertained principles. 


RECENT COMMERCIAL IRREGULARITIES, 

Tue Court of Aldermen was engaged in no unimportant duty on 
Tuesday last, when it pronounced judgment on the petition of 
Mr. Hewitt, a broker, against Messrs. Price, Gifford, and Hick. 
man, members of the same trade, accusing them of having bought 
in a certain pile of rice, and refused to dispose of it to him at the 
reserved price, with the intent of exacting an additional broker. 
age on the sale at a higher price. The petition was dismissed 
and it appears to have originated in a mistake; yet we cannot 
hold that the time of the Court was wasted. The question goes 
to the very foundation of the English commercial character, 
Punctuality of payments, a large rate of business, a certain sub. 
stantial appearance, which have lately commanded only too domi- 
nant a position in the City, are not the essential qualities in the 
character of the English merchant. The one quality which used 
to distinguish him above all others, combined of course with a 
proper tradesmanlike knowledge of business, was ‘* probity,”— 
that absolute and sincere good faith which made “ his word ag 
good as his bond”; and, for all purposes of sound commerce, such 
a man’s word is very mueh better than his bond. It is therefore 
not waste of time when the members of the City Corporation 
examine into any charge which even raises a doubt as to the 
probity of a recognized class of mercantile men. 

It has become now a common-place to point to the rather too 
multiplied instances of commercial irregularity, the existence of 
which, we believe, our own journal was amongst the very first 
to point out, as indicating a spread of disease, far beyond the 
particular instances. The last crisis has produced more enduring 
effects than previous experiences of the same kind; and some 
recent instances of commercial irregularity, while they supply 
even a superfluity of evidence on the subject of mercantile disease, 
also prove, in their treatment by the tribunals and by public 
opinion, that a more healthy feeling is on the return; and this 
again, we say, is of infinitely greater importance to the commer- 
cial prosperity of England than any amendments of the law which 
tend in the direction of greater penal stringency. Punishments 
under criminal tribunals may put a check upon the growth of the 
ruflian class, but they have no positive effect in developing virtue, 
which is nurtured by altogether other treatment. The case of 
Benjamin Francis Hallowell Carew, the dragoon oflicer, cadet of a 
good family, who spent 2600/, out of an allowance of 2000/. a year, 
and bought brougham harness of Messrs. Wilkinson and Co, theemi- 
nent saddlers of Oxford Street, to use the same for certain humble 
cabs which he owned as Henry Carew of an obscure mews in Little 
Grove Street, Lisson Grove, is amongst many instances which con- 
nect good society with some of the * fastest”? of our fast-trading 
classes. But the judgment in the ease is indeed remarkable. Carew 
was the stepson of Colonel Waugh, to whom he had lent his name, 
‘as a matter of form,” and so forth, to the amount of 58,6402, ; and 
‘* having turned his attention to trade,” appeared before the Bank- 
ruptey Court. It might have been expected that Henry Carew, and 
Benjamin Francis Hallowell Carew would get rid of both sets of 
debts together; but the court drew a distinction, as his own 
counsel did, It turned out that Mr. Carew’s contingent interest 
in a property left by his father, with other effects, would pay his 
trade creditors twenty shillings in the pound; and the Commis- 
sioner, who would otherwise have treated him rather severely, 
allowed him a year’s adjournment to supersede the bankruptey 
by paying those creditors the same twenty shillings. ‘ Not the 
liabilities?” said Carew’s counsel. ‘‘ No,” answered the Com- 
missioner, ‘‘I do not expect him to pay 58,000/,” This looks 
something like a step towards judicially ignoring that sort of in- 
debtedness which is vamped up by means of paper; a species of 
fraud in which the easy credulity of creditors renders them almost 
accomplices, tis not a bad sign for the future, that Courts are 
becoming severe upon this speculative credulity, just as Courts 
have been properly severe when ladies secking for damages have 
pleaded the yielding nature of the feminine character. 

Mr. Hills, the banker of Dartford and Gravesend, whose cer- 
tilicate meeting is adjourned to investigate the statement of a re- 
turned convict figuring for 16,000/, on the eredit side of the bank- 
er’s account, attests at once the strange connexions which had 
been developed recently between the banking interest and the 
penal servitude interest, and the increased stringency of investi- 
gation which has decidedly sct in amongst our Bankruptey Courts. 
‘The resolution of the Western Bank of Scotland shareholders to call 
upon the directors to make good the losses is another step in the 
But still 
more important is the proceeding of the Commercial Dock Com- 
pany in the case of the frauds committed by Mr. Smithers, the 
secretary, and his accomplice, the accountant, Mr. William Cox. 
The fraud is comparatively small in character, consisting mainly of 
defalcations from the profits extending over twenty-one years, aD 
only amounting to a few hundreds over 26,000/. Smithers and Cox 
have already received their penal sentence ; but the Dock Company 
spontaneously places itself under judgment, by circulating a re- 
port upon the whole ease, and proposing to supersede the old sys- 
tem of keeping accounts by one involving more efficient checks. 
The true spirit for any amendment of this kind consists in substi- 
tuting for forms, realities; not only in the investigation through 
responsible officers, and through their superiors in due turn, but 
also in attestation of individual character. 
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CHAMBERS’S DOMESTIC 

SCOTLAND,* 
Ture object of Mr. Robert Chambers in these ample volumes is to 
exhibit the private life of Scotland, including the ruling as well 
as the middling and lower classes, during a striking period of her 
annals. His purpose is to deal with 

«The series of occurrences beneath the region of history, the effects of 
assion, superstition, and ignorance in the people, the extraordinary natural 
events which disturb« d their tranquillity, the calamities which effected their 
wellbeing, the traits of false political economy by which that wellbeing was 
checked, and generally those things which enable us to see how our fore- 
fathers thought, felt, and suffered, and how, on the whole, ordinary lit 
looked in their days.”’ 

The era which the work embraces is the century and a quarter 
between the Reformation and the Revolution. It opens with 
1560, the year before the arrival of Mary Queen of Scots from 
France, and terminates with the last but not the least display ot 
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| power of resistance. 


Scottish feudal violence, namely, the assassination in Edinburgh | 
and in open day of Sir George Lockhart, the President of the | 


Court of Session, by Chiesley of Dalry ; the assassin having no 
other motive than that the judge, in a cause which came r gularly 
before him, had assigned an allowance from Chiesley’s estate to 
his wife and family. The end of the affair, however, strongly 
marks the transition that had taken place in Scotland. In 1589 
such a ruflian might have set justice at defiance, and probably 
bearded the government. In 1689 he was hanging in chains 
within three days. 

The larger historical events of Scotland occasionally flit before 
the reader, but only incidentally, as they are not the main object 
of the book. The broad historical characteristics of the country 
during each reign from Mary to James the Seventh are distinctly 
marked; and perhaps in no period of the history of Scotland did 
changes and improvements take place so rapidly. The war and 
religious disturbances which, under Queen Mary and during the 
Regency of her son, devastated the country, gave place, on the as- 
sumption of the regal power by James, to religious brawling, and 
private hostility ; a state of things somewhat less mischievous to 
the people, but perhaps more contemptible towards the state. 
When James succeeded to the throne of England, the goverment 
exhibited an increased power of dealing with great offenders, not 
that the King of Scotlind was really more powerful, but opinion 
ascribed to him the power of England in addition. 
Charles the First, government, especially political government, 
became more firmly established. Lawlessness, however, still re- 
mained a chronic disease of the country, above all in the highland 
fastnesses and on the English borders, till the exhaustion of Scot- 
Jand in the great civil wars, and the military sway of Cromwell, 
enabled the Government of the Restoration to rule the Lowlands 
with a strong not to say a tyrannical hand. 


Under | 


The highlands were | 


loyal; and therefore not politically troublesome to the Crown ; | 


the local disturbances there and thereabouts arose not from 
rebellious subjects, but quarrelsome clans and bands of robbers. 
Plunder, chiefly of agricultural property by large bodies of men, 
continued common to times even between the Revolution and 
1745-46, if not later. These plunderings, however, were rather 
the actions of Highland thieves, gipsies, and ‘ broken men,”’ 
than entitled to the designation of a feudal swoop. Highland 
chiefs might have a secret understanding with the robbers, but 
no longer headed them. From the social condition of the coun- 


on a gallows ‘ane degree higher’ than that on which their companions 
suffered, and further, having heads and right hands struck off for exhibition 
on the city ports, 

**Gilderoy, as is well known, attained a ballad fame. There is a broad- 
side of the time, containing a lament for him by his mistress, in rude verses 
not altogether devoid of pathos. She says— 

** * My love he was as brave a man 

As ever Scotland bred, 

Descended from a highland clan, 
A catter to his trade. 

No woman then or womankind 
Had ever greater joy 

Than we two when we lodged alone, 
ITand my Gilderoy.’ ” 

Throughout the whole period embraced by the book, and indeed 
before its commencement, the powers possessed, or, at least, 
assumed by the Seotch crown, and all acting in authority under it, 
were of the most peremptory, not to say arbitrary kind; while the 
subject showed little of a subject’s submission, when he had the 
A constitutional history of Scotland deduced 
from Scotch practice and illustrated by examples, would form a 
curious book, The object could not have the importance of 
Hallam’s work, for its practical consequences would be nothing ; 
but the proceedings narrated would be curious enough, Till Jamas 
ascended the throne of England it seems to have been the right 
of every Scotch landlord to murder or make war upon the 
Sovereign if he could. On the other hand, authority exercised 
the right of fire and sword, as well as of peremptory execution, 
when it possessed the means. The Council seems to have wielded 
legislative as well as executive power; it issued commissions 
to great lords to harry districts with all the so-called rights of 
war; sheriffs and similar bodies take upon themselves judicial 
and executive authority ; even some private individuals lay hands 
upon a murderer taken with the bloody knife, and hang him up 
without further ceremony, Private or rather territorial jurisdie- 
tion may explain some of these peculiarities ; the necessities that 
spring from anarchy might justify others; the terrible severity of 
some of the laws gave enormous legal powers when they could be 
enforced, Still many of the executions or other formal doings 
seem to be merely arbitrary and ex proprio motu, especially where 
the poor were concerned, or persons suspected of witchcraft or 
Papistry. Jere is an instance of highhanded doing; for though 
the laws against gipsies were stringent enough, we doubt whether 
a gipsy, merely as a gipsy, was punishable with death ; and cer- 
tainly not to save the cost of keeping him. 

** November 10, 1636.—The Privy Council, learning that a number of 
gipsies had been seized a month before, and thrown into jail at Haddington, 
decreed that, * whereas the keeping of them longer there is troublesome and 
burdenable to the town,’ therefore the sheriff or his depute should proe 
nounce sentence of death ‘ against so many of thir counterfeit thieves as are 
men, andagainst so many of the women as wants children, ordaining the 
men to be hangit, and the women to be drowned ;’ while ‘ such of the wo- 
men as has children should be scourged through the burgh.’ ”’ 

‘“« Border thieves” were treated even more summarily, a whole 
batch being thus disposed of in February 1637. 

‘“A commission, headed by the Earl of Traquair sat at Jedburgh on the 
day noted, when whole droves of culprits came before them, and were dealt 
with in the most rigorous manner. ‘The number hanged was thirty! Five 
were burned, and as many fined. Fifteen were banistted from the country, 
under caution never to return. While fifteen were ‘ cleansed,’ forty were 
declared fugitives for non-appearance, and twenty dismissed with assurance 


| that they should be treated in a similar manner if they failed to bring for- 


try this plunder was chiefly confined to cattle, corn, or victuals ; | 


the operations spread over a considerable space, and the robberies 


fell upon the necessaries of the people rather than upon the super- | 


fluities of the rich. The following notice of a band of this sort in 
the year 1636 is of an earlier date than our last remarks refer to ; 
but the facts exhibit what was within these hundred years a 
social disease of Scotland, doubtless from the general poverty and 
want of occupation among the people. The case quoted has a 
poetical association, from the veritable Gilderoy being one of the 
gentlemen hanged. 

“This was a terrible day for the broken men who had for the last few 
years been carrying on such wild proceedings in Morayland and other dis- 
tricts bordering on the Highlands. Lord Lorn, who soon after, as Marquis 
of Argyle, became the leader of the Covenanting party, had exerted himself 
with diligence to put ‘down the system of robbery and oppression by which 
the country had been so long harassed; and he had succeeded in capturing 
ten of the most noted of the catterans, including one whose name enjoys a 
popular celebrity even to the present day. This was Gilderoy or Gilli rov ; 
such at least was his common appellation—a deseriptive term signifying th 
Red Lad—but he actually bore the name of Patrick Macgregor, being a 
member of that unhappy clan which the severity of the Government had 
driven to desperate courses about thirty years before. Another of the ¢ ip- 
tured men was John Forbes, who seems to have been the Jidus Achates of 
the notorious outlaw, James Grant. A natural son of Grant was also of 
the arty. These ten men were now brought to trial in Edinburgh. 

Ssorned * through the haill bounds of Strathspey, Braemar, Cromar, and 
countries thereabout, oppressing the common and poor people, violently 
taking away from them their meat, drink, and provision, and their haill cuids.’ 
They had taken fifteen nolt from one farm in Glenprosen ; had lain for days 
at Balreny, eating up the country, and possessing themselves of whatever 
they could lay hands on, and in some instances they had carried off th 
goetenen himself, or the man and wife together, in order to extort money 
or their ransom, . ’ * ; 

“If the doom of the ten catterans was duly executed—and we know no- 
thing to the contrary—they were all, two days after, drawn backwards on a 
hurdle to the Cross, and there hanged, Gilderoy and John Forbes sutiering 

* Domestic Annals of Scotland from the Reformation to the Revolution, By 
Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E, F.S.A. S Pablinked by Chambers, 7 way 


t was alleged of Gilderoy that he and his band had for three years past | L ‘ - 
| the times as some of the documents published by the Spalding 


ward caution before a particular day. 
Harsh as these proceedings lock, even if judged by the contem- 


| porary practice of England, they were probably excusable on the 


plea of necessity, and popular among the peaceable subjects who 
had been spoiled, or lived in dread of it. For centuries, parts of 
Scotland, or the whole kingdom, had been continually engaged in 
war of some kind, and martial law was really a normal condition. 
In 1687, the Edinburgh magistrates, in obedience to public opin- 
ion, exercised a rigour confessedly beyond the law aud in a civil 
matter, 

‘In compliance with ‘a general outery and complaint’ from the publie 
the magistrates of Edinburgh called up the butchers and vintners, and fined 
them fur extortion. It was in vain that these men set forth that there was 
no rule or law broken, and that when they bought dear they must sell dear, 
It was held as a sufficient answer to the butchers, that they did exact large 


| profits, besides using sundry arts to pass off their meat as better than it wa 


and they regrated the market by taking all the — and enclosures abou 
Edinburgh, so as to prevent any from ‘furnishing’ but themselves. It 
was alleged of the vintners, that they exacted for a prepared fowl triple 
what it cost in the market; they sold bread purposely made small; they 


| charged twenty-four pence for tle pound of sugar, while the cost to them- 


selves was cightpence, ‘and even so in the measure of tobacco,’ "’—Foun, 
Instances are given in the book of the rebellion, or at least of 
the armed opposition of nobles against the sovereign: examples of 
armed resistance to the administration of the law for private and 
particular purposes are numerous; as well as the exercise of pri- 
vate war and the existence of bands engaged in open marauding. 


| We do not think that the passages exhumed by the industry of 


Mr. Robert Chambers give such a striking and graphic picture of 


Club, though most of these last relate to an earlier period than 
1560, Witchcraft and extraordinary crimes are exhibited in 
plenty ; but Scottish witchcraft is a subject that has been treated 
at considerable length by various writers. A like remark may be 
made as to Scottish criminal trials, Mr. Pitcairn’s volumes having 
made them readily accessible. Perhaps, too, Mr. Chambers does 
not always sufliciently discriminate between crime that however 
extraordinary in degree, is general in its nature ; and crime that 
is peculiar to Scotland in the times he is illustrating, or whose 
mode of execution is characteristic of the age. The murder of 
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Alexander Innes of Cromy is by no means singular in its objects ; 
for the removal of an obstacle to the possession of property has 
been at all times a motive for ‘taking off.” The circumstances 
belong to Scotland in the sixteenth century. ‘wo landed pro- 
prietors in the position of gentlemen riding forth at the head of 
an armed band avowedly to commit murder—the cry of ‘a Gor- 
don,” which roused the victim from his sleep and brought him 
forth to slaughter—the matter-of-course way in which a mere 
youth stabs his antagonist—the /egal impunity of the chief mur- 


derers, and the indifference even of filial vengeance to the mere | 


‘‘aiders and abetters” are peculiar to Scotland in the sixteenth 
century. 

** John Innes, of that Iik, being childless, entered, in March 1577, into 
a mutual bond of ¢ai/yie with his nearest relation, Alexander Innes, of 
Cromy, conveying to him his whole estate, failing heirs-male of his body. 
and taking the like disposition from Cromy of his estate. There was a 
richer branch of the family represented by Robert Innes, of Innermarky, 
who pined to see the poorer preferred in this manner. So 
expressi of disp] e, that ‘Cromy, who was the gallantest man of 
his name, found himself obliged to make the proffer of meeting him 
single in arms, and, laying the tailyie upon the grass, see if he durst take 
it up—in one word, to pass from all other pretensions, aud let the best fel- 
low have it.’ 

“ This silenced Innermarky, but did not extinguish his discontent. He 
began to work upon the feelings of the Laird of Innes, representing how 
Cromy already took all upon himself, even the name of Laird, leaving him 
no better than a masterless dog—as contemptible, indeed, as a beggar—a 
condition from which there could be no relief but by putting the usurper 
out of the way. This he himself offered to do with his own hand, if the 
laird would concur with him; it was an unpleasant business, but he would 
undertake it, rather than see his chief made a slave. By these practices, 
the weak laird was brought to give his consent to the slaughter of an inno- 
cent gentleman, his nearest relation, and whom he had not long before re- 
garded with so much good-will as to admit him to a participation of his 
whole fortune. 

**¢ There wanted nothing but a conveniency for putting 
in execution, which did offer itself in the month of April 1580. 

Cromy had gone to Aberdeen and was detained there by the 
illness of his son. Messages sent to his wife by his scrvants, en- 
abled the plotters to learn where Cromy lodged and how he was 
attended. 

** © Wherefore, getting a considerable number of assistants with him, he 
ppaeermerty) and Laird John ride to Aberdeen ; they « 
the night, and about midnight came to Alexander’s lodging. 

*** The outer gate of the close they found open, but all the rest of the 
doors shut. They were afraid to break up the doors by violence, lest the 
noise might alarm the neighbourhood ; but choiced rather to raise such a 
cry in the close as might oblige those who were within to open the doors 
and see what it might be. 

“¢ The feuds at that time betwixt the families of Gordon and Forbes 
were not extinguished; therefore they raised a cry as if it had been upon 
some outfall among these people, erying, * J/e/p « Gordon—a Gordon” ! 
which is the gathering-word of the friends of that family. Alexander, 
being deeply interested in the Gordons, at the noise of the cry started from 
his bed, took his sword in hand, and opening a back-door that led to the 
court below, stepped down three or four steps, and cried to know what was 
the matter. Innermarky, who by his word knew him, and by his white 
shirt discerned him perfectly, cocks his gun, and shoots, him through the 
body. In an instant, as many as could get about him fell upon him, and 
butchered him barbarously. 

“« ¢TInnermarky perceiving, in the meantime, that Laird Jolin stood by, 
as either relenting or terrified, held the bloody dagger to his throat, that 
he had newly taken éut of the murdered body, swearing dreadfully that he 
would serve him in the same way if he did not as he did, and so compelled 
him to draw his dagger, and stab it up to the hilt in the body of his nearest 
relation, and the bravest that bore his name. After his example, all that 
were there behoved to do the like, that all might be alike guilty. Yea, 
in prosecution of this, it has been told me that Mr, John Innes, afterwards 
of Coxton, being a youth then at school, was raised out of bed, and compel- 
led by Innermarky to stab a dagger into the dead body, that the more might 
be under the same condemnation—a very crafty cruelty. 

“¢ The next thing looked after was the destruction of the sick youth 





their purpose 





Robert, who had laid that night in a bed by his father, but upon the noise | 


of what was done, had scrambled from it, and by the help of one John of 
Coloreasons, or rather of some of the people of the house, had got out at an 
unfrequented back-door into the pee! and from that into a neighbour's 
house where he had shelter, the Lord in his providence preserving him for 
the executing of vengeance upon these murderers for the blood of his 
father. 

** «Then Innermarky took the dead man’s signet-ring, and sent it to his 
wife, as from her husband, by a servant whom he had purchased to that 
purpose, ordering her to send him such a particular box, which contained 
the bond of tailyie and all that had followed thereupon betwixt him and 
Laird John, whom, the servant said, he had left with his master at Aber- 
deen, and that, for despatch, he had sent his best horse with him, and had 
not taken leisure to write, but sent the ring. 

 ¢Though it troubled the woman much to receive so blind a message, 

et her husband's ring, his own servant, and his horse, prevailed so with 
er, together with the man’s importunity to be gone, that she delivered to 
him what he sought, and let him go. 

“ ¢ There happened to be then about the house a youth related to the 
family, who was curious to go the length of Aberdeen, and see the young 
laird who had been sick, and to whom he was much addicted. This youth 
had gone to the stable, to intercede with the servant that he might carry 
him behind him; and in his discourse had found the man under great re- 
straint and confusion of mind, sometimes saying he was to go no further than 
Kinnairdy, (which indeed was the _—,) and at other times that he be- 
hoved to be immediately at Aberdeen. This brought him to jalouse [sus- 
pect], though he knew not what; but further knowledge he behoved to 

ve, and therefore he stepped out a little beyond the entry, watching the 
servant’s coming, and in the by-going suddenly leaped on behind him, or 
have a satisfying reason why he refused him. The contest became such 
betwixt them, that the servant drew his dirk to rid him of the youth's 
trouble, which the other wrung out of his hands, and downright killed him 
with it, and brought back the box, with the writs and horse, to the house 
of Innes, or Cromy, I know not which. 

6 As the lady is in a confusion for what had fallen out, there comes 
another of the servants from Aberdeen, who gave an account of the slaugh- 
ter, so that she behoved to conclude a special hand of Providence to have 
been in the first passage. Her next course was to secure her husband’s 
writs the best she could, and fly to her friends for shelter, by whose means 
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loud were his | 


ter the town upon 


*! | attentive ear to the sermons. 


. . — 
| m whey brought with all speed to the king, before whom she made her come 
|" “ The son of the murdered man was taken under the care of the Ear] 
of Huntly, who was his relation ; but so little apprehension was there of a 
prosecution for the murder, that Innermarky, five weeks after the event 
obtained from his chief a disposition of the estate in his own favour, Two 
or three years after, however, the young Laird of Cromy came north with 
a commission for the avenging of his father’s murder, and the Laird of 
Innes and Innermarky were both obliged to go into hiding. For a time 
the latter skulked in the hills, but wearying of that, he got a retreat cone 
structed for himself in the house of Edinglassie, where he afterwards found 
shelter. Here young Cromy surprised him in September 1584. The same 
young man who had killed his servant was the first to enter his Patmos, 
tor which venturesome act he was all his life after called C, wig-in=peril, 
Innermarky’s head was cut off, and, it is said, afterwards taken by Cromy’s 
widow to Edinburgh, and cast at the king’s feet.” 

Mr. Chambers pays particular attention to the religious cha. 
| racteristies of the country, from the time when Knox regarded 

Mary’s arrival with feelings as gloomy as the weather, till an 
Edinburgh mob on the news of the Revolution broke into the 
chapel of Holyrood, and the houses of some Catholic nobility, to 
destroy all the evidences of Popish idolatry they could find, 
Taken altogether the religious picture is the most complete in the 
work, and worthily precedes Mr. Burton’s continuation of the 
same subject in his ‘ History of Scotland” since the Revolution, 
Mr. Chambers does full justice to the conscientious motives of the 
ascendant Presbyterians; but his leanings are all against them, 
and in favour of the persecuted Romanists, Upon the hypocrisy 
and moral evils of compulsory conformity he is powerful; we 
doubt whether he quite brings out the absurdity or burlesque of 
the matter, when, especially under Cromwell’s tolerating govern- 
ment, the Presbytery got hold of a hardened sinner who made a 
joke of penance. The tyranny and unnatural interference of the 
Presbytery and the manner in which they forced the civil power 
to aid them, the author exhibits clearly. 

“The Marquis of Douglas, formerly Earl of Angus, one of the greatest 
and wealthiest of the nobility, was a Catholic; and his wife, a daughter 
of the tirst Marquis of Huntly, was a not less firm adherent of the ancient 
faith. For many years past, the presbytery of Lanark had acted as an ine 
quisition over them, sending deputations every now and then to Douglag 
Castle, to deal with them for their conversion, intermeddling with their 
domestic affairs, and threatening them with excommunication if they did 
not speedily give ‘satisfaction.’ With great difficulty, and after many cone 
ferences, they had pre vailed on the Lady Marguesse to attend the parish 
church, and allow her children to be instructed in the Presbyterian cates 
chism: a mere external conformity, of course, but involving a homage to 
the system which seems to have pleased the ecclesiastical authorities, It 
took six years to bring the marquis to an inclination to abjure popery and 
sign the Covenant; and great was the rejoicing when he performed this 
ceremony before the parish congregation. A moderator of presbytery ree 
ported his ‘ great contentment’ in secing his lordship communicate and give 

Seeing, however, that the lady remained 
immovable, the reverend court deemed it necessary to demand of the noble 
pair that their children should be secluded from them, in order that 
assurance might be had of their being brought up in the Protestant religion, 
This seems to have been too much for the old peer. He plainly broke 
through all engagements to them, by going and joining Montrose. 

** As his lordship fell into the hands of the Estates, by whom he was im- 
prisoned in Dumbarton Castle, the presbytery obtained an increased power 
over the lady. They now brought her before them, to examine her touche 
ing her ‘malignancy and obstinate continuance in the profession of popery.’ 
Imagine the daughter of the superb Huntly, the mother of the future head 
of the chivalric house of Condon forced to appear * with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness’ before the presbytery of Lanark! She really did 
give them such smooth words as induced them to hold off for a little while, 
But they soon had oecasion once more to bewail the effects of their ‘ manifold 
expressions of lenity and long-suffering’ towards her, which they saw at« 
tended by no effect but * disobedience.’ The process for her excommunicase 
tion and the taking away of her children was in full career in January 1646 
and yet by some means which do not appear, it did not advance. 

** Meanwhile the marquis had been suffering a long imprisonment for his 
lapse with Montrose, and his estate was embarrassed with a fine of 40, 
merks. It had become indispensable for the good of his family, that he 
should be somehow reconciled to the stern powers then ruling. At the bee 
ginning of 1647, the descendant of those mail-clad Douglases who in the 
fifteenth century shook the Scottish throne, was found literally on his 
knees before the Lanark presbytery, expressing his penitence for breach 
of covenant, and giving assurance of faithfulness in time to come. The 
Estates consequently contented themselves with one half of his fine, 
and an offer of the use of his lands for the quartering of troops, and he was 
then liberated.” 

Of processions Mr, Chambers gives enough, but for those who 
like them, not too much. There are frequent glimpses of customs 
and social economy as indicated by burgh and other regulations, 
complaints of scarcity, notices of plenty, and statistics of prices, 
The author also indulges in some needless strictures on the Seote 
tish political economy of the time, which was no worse than in 
other places. Of racy superstitions the instances are numerous. 
Grants of privilege or monopoly for the establishment of (what 
are now) necessary arts ond manufactures, as paper, printing, 
soap-making, newspapers, mark the time of their introduction. 
The strange backwardness of Scotland, however, is perhaps best 
shown by the surprise of the populace of Edinburgh at an eques- 
trian statue so late as 1685; that is, if Sir John Lauder rightly 
understood their remarks; for they might have been ironical. 

‘The equestrian statue of Charles II;, which had cost 1000/7., though only 
formed of ed, was set up in the Parliament Close, Edinburgh. ‘ The vul- 

ar people, who had never seen the like before, were much amazed at it. 
Some compared it to Nebuchadnezzar’s image, which all fell down and wore 
shipped, and others foolishly to the pale horse in the Revelations, and he 
that sat thereon was death,’ ”’—Fown. 

Foreign contemporary notices of Scotland during the period 
treated are few and of little account. Taylor, Pope’s “Swan 
of Thames,” is no great authority, and the needy poet seems to 
have been favourably biassed by the hospitality he met with. Ben 
Jonson contemplated an account of his visit to Drummond of 
Hawthornden, but unfortunately for posterity did not execute his 
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qua 
intention. Ray the naturalist visited Scotland in 1661, and has 
left the best generalized account we-belicve extant up to that time. 

“In the Jtixeraries which he bas left, he gives, besides zodlogical obser- 
vations, some notes on gereral matters. ‘ The Seots, generally (that is, the 

rer sort), wear, the men blue bonnets on their heads, and some russet ; 
the women only white linen, which hangs down their backs as if a napkin 
were pinned about them. W hen they go abroad, none of them wear hats, 
but a party-coloured blanket which they call a plaid, over their heads and 
shoulders. The women, generally, to us seemed none of the handsomest. 
They are not very cleanly in their houses, and but sluttish in dressing their 
meat. Their way of washing linen is to tuek up their coats, and tread them 
with their feet ina tub. They have a custom to make up the fronts of their 
houses, even in their prince ipal towns, with tir-boards nailed one over an- 
other, in which are often made many round holes or windows to put out 
their heads [called shots or shot windows). Inthe best Scottish houses, 
even the king’s palaces, the windows are not glazed throughout, but the 
upper part ouly, the lower have two wooden shuts or folds to open at plea- 
sure and admit the fresh air. The Scots cxunot endure to hear their 
country or countrymen spoken against. They have neither good bread, 
cheese, or drink. They exnnot make them nor will they learn. Their but- 
ter is very indifferent, and one would wonder how they could contrive to 
make it so bad. They use much pottage, made of coal-wort, which they 
call keal, sometimes broth of decorticated barley, The ordinary country 
houses are pitiful cots, built of stone, and covered with turves, having in 
them but one room, many of them no chimneys, the windows very small 
holes, and not glazed. In the most stately and fashionable houses in great 
towns, instead of ceiling they cover the chambers with fir-boards, nailed on 
the roof within side. They have rarely any bellows or warming-pans. It 
is the manner in some places there to lay on but one sheet as large as two, 
turned up from the feet upwards. The ground in the valleys and plains 
bears good corn, but especially beer-barley, or vigge, and oats, but rarely 
wheat and rye. We observed little or no fallow grounds in Scotland; some 
layed ground we saw which they manured t ( 
The people seem to be very lazy, at least th 
observed to plough in their cloaks. Itis the 
when they go abroad, especially on Sunday 
worth in clothes, and a fellow that has scarce ten ei 
himself with, you shall see him come out of 
gentleman.’”’ 

The Domestic Annals of Scotland is | 
valuable repertory of curious and cha 
terchange of subjects, arising in part f 
arrangement, preventing dryness by giv! 
the book perfectly sueceeds in aecomplishin; 
often been tried but not yet achieved, a poju 
tory of Scotland, may be question: da, vith 
some modernizing of spelling, Mr. Chan 
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his original authorities as often as he can. Lither the require- 
ments of space, the dryness or literalness of the originals, or some 


other cause has often induced him to reproduce this matter or 
considerably curtail his originals, Henev, though the form is in- 
artistical, the impression is frequently not so vivid as is left by 
original documents, while the chronological separation of subjects 
weakens the effect. In the author’s pre{atorial remarks on the risk 
of generalizing too broadly on insuflicient grounds, and the sacrifice 
of truth to literary effects we quite agree. Still as men are con- 
stituted they must either form their own conclusions from the evi- 
dence at large, or take the verdict of another man, The Do- 
mestic Annals is something between wind and water. It is not 
the representation of the artist mind, nor is it the original from 
which he professes to draw, and upon the whole is more curious as 
a book than complete as a national picture. 





NEW TALES,‘ 
Tue author of MWignonette tells us, that his tale was sketched as 
a distraction, when he “ was suffering under severe trial and dis- 
appointment”; and that he could not altogether help “ in some 
degree embodying past sorrows” in his story. This may be, for 
} 


who can attempt to measure the dircetion which employment for | and receiving from him timely aid and instruction, be saved from the tor- 


solace may take in individual minds. In Wiynonette, however, 
the elements appear too complicated, the incidents for the most 
part too common, and involving too many petty characters and 
characteristics of a country place, 1 the result of passions 
werfully working; unless indeed 
im much writing. 
~ There is a kind of clerical air about the book, as there is 
a distinct moral to be established. Pride is the sin preache d 
at throughout. The father of the heroine is induced to 
break off his daughter’s engagement, because his pride is offended 
IN various ways, but mainly because the engagement is clandestine, 
The lover, who for the convenience of Ul story is treated some- 
what cayalierly, resents this conduct from pride; and when at a 
future period he drops into a fortune, and being brought into the 
company of his old flame, renews his suit, she too rejects him 
from pride, while this dangerous passion -ows itself in other per- 
sons. As is usual in didactic works the moral is strained too 
tight; but the defect of the book as a tale is less in its ethical de- 
ficiency than in its management and mode of telling. There are 
seven and thirty chapters in the two volumes; and we really 
think that in skilful hands seven would sutlice to present the story 
effectively. The opening scene indiecatiig the betrothment might 
stand something as it does; three would suflice for the retrospec- 
tivesketch of Herbert Capel’s carcer, his dismissal, and his accession 
to an Unexpected fortune ; while three, more would be enough for 
his rejection by “Emmy ” and the winding up. Indeed not very 
much more than this is occupied by the author himself, except in 
extraneous matter that a story-telling artist would reject or 
condense. ‘The remainder of the volumes is filled with other 
Uehed Op Fee Sketch. | By the Author of “* The Curate of Holy Cross.” Pub- 
Recollections of a Maiden Aunt. Published by Saunders and Otley. 


Quicksands. A Tale. By Anna Lisle, Author of “ Self and Self-Sacrifice,” &e. 
Published by Groombridge and Sons, . = _ 


s presents the words of 


) 
they worked themselves off 


love stories or marriages, that are rather contemporary than 
connected with the main tale ; or with elaborate sketches 
of the persons and local interests of Bishops Lamford. Some 
of the discussions are on parish affairs, or social and moral 
questions that the incidents turn up. These last are interesting 
in themselves ; and not badly argued from the writer's point of 


| view which is that of the High church ; but like all the rest of the 


| book they have a sermon-like elongation about them. 


| prehensible to me. 


| never will be generally, until confession is restored.’ 


! of single-hearted and conscientious priests. 


| 


| wish to draw you into controversy. 


Even the 
interview of the lovers is spun out by metaphysics; they analyze 
their feelings rather than express them. 

As in many other fictions, cross purposes become too much a 
means of action. There is nothing in the nature of the case that 
need have prevented Emma Melton’s making it up with Herbert. 
Indeed, the pith of the matter is touched by his friend Dacre, in a 
conversation with Mr. Moteombe, one of the curates of Bishops 
Lamford ; which talk digresses to preaching and confession, 

“*T dare say,’ said Dacre, yawning; ‘ but the whole subject is incom- 
To my mind, when people are very much in love, there 
are few obstacles which they won't surmount to gratify it. Miss Melton, 
according to Capel, is just as fond of him as ever, What, in the name of 
fortune, then, can be the wisdom of her acting in this fashion?’ 

“*It is not an casy subject to follow out,’ replied Motcombe ; * but, 
nevertheless, her feelings are pretty intelligible to me.’ 

Well, it is a lesson against trifling with the affections, as you say,’ ree 
turned Dacre ; ‘ though | do net apply it quite in the same way as you 
would. I think it is a warning to men not to trifle with ‘/eir own affec- 
tions, as Capel has done.’ 

*** Which they do by trifling with those of the woman they really love,’ 
interrupted Moteombe : ‘ yes, it is a warning whicly I have been thinking 
how I might render available among the poor and lowly, for the evil exists 
as much among them as in higher ground, and with consequences, too, that 
are sometimes much more fearful.’ 

*** Preach a sermon upon it,’ said Dacre, ‘ and then you drive Capel out 
of church after old Mr, Mlarbottle.’ 

** Motcombe smiled. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘1 am not of opinion that sermons 

in all cases the most effective mode of inculeating a lesson among the 
] The mania for preaching, which is one of the religious features of 
the day, does not exist among the very lowly, It is the better class of arti- 
the mechanics and their families well to do in the world, that are 
carried away by it. ‘Take the metropolis, for instance. See how the clergy 
advertise sermons, to induce the poor to go to them. ‘They get well-dresse 
people in swarms instead, and always the same set, whether the preacher be 


Dissenter or Churchman.’ 

‘**That is a remarkable fact, certainly,’ replied Dacre; ‘ but I should 
think it were not diflieult in the country, at least, to inoculate the lower 
orders with the same.’ 

‘* * Very difficult, and for the simple reason that the diftic ulty in the lower 
orders is to ke ep their attentions fixed.’ 

** Well, what mode would you hit upon for teaching 
present conversation has sug >’ 

‘| find this a difficulty,’ said Motcombe, ‘ The great obstacle to the ef- 
fectiveness of our teaching in the present day is the want of intimacy be- 
tween the poor and their clergy. We may know them, and be well with 
them, but, excepting in rare instances, we never get to their hearts. This 
we cannot do, because there is no reciprocation of confidence, and there 





sans 
ils, 
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sted ? 





*** And are you sanguine as to that ?’ asked Dacre, with a smile, 

“ «Yes! I think it is making progress under the term “counsel and ad- 
vice.” It is only the title that frightens.” ; 3 

*“* Well! I do not say that I see harm in it,’ said Dacre, ‘ in the hands 
i But it has fallen into disuse ; 
its revival is ever suggesting fears of its being abused; and its revival, too, 
is contrary to the spirit of the age, even if the ordinance itself be not.’ 

‘**T don’t like that term, “ spirit of the age,’’’ replied Moteombe : ¢ its 
revival will, I fear, if thwarted, be owing to those of our cloth who act too 
much up to that “ spirit of the age” whieh is Antichrist. But I did not 
Look at the practical advantages of it 
in the present state of morality, How meny a tale of sorrow would not be- 
come a tale of gin, if the sufferer were taught where visibly on carth, as well 
as spiritually in heaven, he or she could contide their griefs ! jlow many & 
seducer’s designs would be laid bare in time; how many a guileless heart 
on the brink of ruin would, by habitually consulting her pastor and friend, 
ture of the ** worm that never dieth!’’’ ”’ 

True narrowly. In particular cases confession, regulated as it 
is in the Romish Church, to prevent as far as possible, moral 
abuse at all events, may occasionally be good. So may despotism 
in particular cases, or as some think, with particular men. But 
the question is not the occasional good that may be done, but the 
general evils that follow, especially indirect evils. Where one 
person is benefitted under the best regulations, numbers may be 
corrupted mentally. Every clergyman is not immaculate in 
morals, and many are very coarse in mind. 





It is a curious thing to say, but the defect of Recollections 
of a Maiden Aunt is in being too truthful. With a few allow- 
ances, it is just such a story as a lady of seventy might have 
lived, suffered through, and survived to peaceful resignation at last. 
The father of Isabella Craven is painted as one of the old school 
of domestic tyrants, who ill-treats his wife, quarrels with his son 
relentlessly, and opposes the marriage of his daughter the remi- 
niscent. These things, and troubles springing out of these things, 
with duties to fulfil and the happiness of fulfilling them origina- 
ting in other quarters, form the substance of the narrative, varied 
by love affairs among a second generation. It is all told with a 
species of dramatic consistency ; there is a quietness in the man- 
ner appropriate to the septuagenarian, and an apparent know- 
ledge of the age in which the writer’s early years are assumed to 
be passed. But the narrative is too quiet for this “ fast” time, 
manners are rather indicated than pourtrayed, and there is not 
even the moderate degree of foree and depth expected in fiction. 
Of the lighter style a ludicrous mistake will furnish an example. 

‘« Amongst our visitors, there was frequently a young man, the son of an 
old friend of my father’s, who was awkward, shy, and stupid, to an extra- 
ordinary degree; he had been encoura by his father to go into societ A 
as a last hope, that being constantly with young men of his own age might 
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improve him. He was the laughing-stock of the party, and was almost en- 
tirely left to himself, until secing how dull he was, and thinking his shy 
awkward manner arose from a painful knowledge of his own deficiencies, I 
took him under my protection, and did my best to amuse him. Manya 
time did I place my sketch-book in the greatest jeopardy of having a fall in 
the mud by letting him carry it, that he might have something to do with 
his hands, and never complained, though he always turned the leaf of my 
music at the wrong time. ; 

‘* Imagine my surprise one day at receiving a letter from him, beginning 
by broadly hinting that he had Jong seen my affection for himself, that he 
had not originally intended marrying so young, but that he was sure he 
he should add much to his happiness in securing a wife so devoted to him, 
and therefore offered his hand and heart to my keeping for the rest of his 
life. At first I did not really believe that he had written the letter, and 
fancied that it might be some vulgar joke to take me in, but I soon found it 
was serious, and that he was coming for his answer the next morning. 
How bewildered he looked, poor youth, when I told him that it was quite 
impossible I could accept his gexcrous offer, and 1 believe had a vague idea 
that I did not consider myself good enough, for he hastened to assure me 
that Iwas! But 1 soon undeceived him, and for the future was very care- 
ful how I befriended shy young gentlemen.” 


There is a faculty of story telling and a dramatic power in 
Quicksands, which are wanting in both the other tales ; but the 
book itself is of a lower caste. The ideas of life are not so just, 
nor does the writer seem to have so much knowledge of the actual 
world, as are visible in ‘* Mignonette ” and the ‘ Recollections.” 
The stage and the older novel have suggested, if they have not 
furnished, the materials and mode of treatment ; from the faithful 
servant “Marty,” tothe startling melodramatic manner of con- 
ceiving and presentifg the incidents. The general idea too has been 
derived from the above sources, though we have never seen it used 
in the same way. Hereditary madness is a common theme to 
produce distress and cross true love. In Quicksands it is made the 
means, assisted by sordid motives, of a complicated conspiracy, to 
induce the heroine to marry a man with the taint of insanity in 
his veins; and the parties to this conspiracy are the respective 
mothers of the lover andthelady. The germ of insanity becomes 
developed with all its miseries, and the additional evil of an old 
lover who has been thrown over; so that there are plentiful in- 
gredients ‘‘ for a charm of powerful trouble.” The morals sought 
to be elicited are against flirtation, vanity, and pride. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The long torpor of autumn among the publishers scems passing 
away, the last fortnight having witnessed some dozen arrivals. One- 
half of these, however, have been dismissed in notices, and the most 
important book which remains is only new in part. ‘The “ History of 
the Literature of Greece,” by Miiller, was originally written at the in- 
stance of the Useful Knowledge Society, but its progress was cut short 
by the Professor's death in 1840, when only two-thirds of the work was 
finished. The dissolution of that Society prevented the intended com- 

letion of the work by Dr. Donaldson on Miiller’s original plan. Messrs. 
Parker and Son, however, took up the original idea and carried it 
through, and they haye now published the entire work in three hand- 
some volumes. 

The greatest indications of revival regard the future. Mr. Murray 
announces nearly thirty “ forthcoming works” including new editions. 
Among the books appearing for the first time are several of great im- 

rtance and value. Such are the Cornwallis Papers, apparently em- 

racing the whole public life of the Marquis. In quite another line, 
but perhaps equally curious, will be the late Visits of Mr. Ellis to 
Madagascar. In a practical sense still more important is the volume of 
Sir Howard Douglas on “ Naval Warfare with Steam.” Messrs. Long- 
man’s Quarterly list contains upwards of seventy publications, nearly 


—. 

| of the materials from which it is compiled, and the more measured tone 
if not representation, in which the advantages are set forth. Steady ang 
skilled labour seems very scarce at the Cape; the colonists have’ beep 
organizing a system of emigration or rather immigration; and one of 
them, Mr. W. Lrons, issued circulars to “persons of station and intellj. 
gene in the several districts, containing a series of questions calculated 
to ascertain the state of affairs as regards the prospects of successful jm. 
migration.’” It is from the replies to this circular, and Bishop Colenso’s 
book on Natal, that this publication is chiefly compiled, the usual geo- 
graphical sketch of the colony and its latest statistics being added. 

For gentecl young men in light trades or professions, the only sound 
advice is to stay at home. The capitalist who thinks of emigrating 
must inquire and decide for himself, unless personal reasons induce him 
to select a particular colony. The great points to the working classes 
are the prospects of employment, the rate of wages, and the cost of living, 
The demand at the Cape, though now considerable, would evidently be 

| supplied or over supplied by a large arrival of the respective kinds of 
workmen. ‘he probable number required in the particular localities 
seems fairly stated, and there is a committee at the Cape to advise and 
distribute the emigrants, Speaking broadly, wages are higher than 
at home, and they rise in proportion to the backwardness of the dis 
trict. In a few trades, absoluiely necessary to the new settler, or where 
taste and even art ave required, as in upholstery, much higher wages are 
commanded at present. The cost of living is upon the whole much the 
same as in England. Let the emigrant, however, go where he will, he 
must live hard and work hard at first if he is to better himself. His 
great advantages are the facilities of providing for a family, and the pros. 
pect which the cheapness of land offers to him of eventually acquiring 
property, and raising himself and children in the social scale, it he is 
energetic and parsimonious. To a man with these aspirations, and 
fucuities to realize them, any colony offers openings. To the bulk of 
‘the working classes the cautious advice of this Guide is very judicious, 

“Tt is a serious alfuir for any one, be they whom they may, to quit their 
home and native country, to sever the ties that bind them to kindred and 
friends, and crossing the ocean, to have to form new arrangements among 
strangers and in a strange land, where they will meet with much that is 
foreign to their habitsand inclinations. God forbid that anything contained 
in these pages should lead a single individual to take a step which may 
afterwards be repented of ! 

‘Let no man, therefore, in constant employ, earning such fair wages as 
enable him to live, and support his family, in decent comfort, or otherwise 
in respectable umstances, think of emigrating. Unless impelled to it by 











| motives which will be presently alluded to, no mechanic or artisan, or in- 


| prove his condit 


| magazine-like accounts of a trip to close with. 


forty being ‘ announcements,” though some few of these are reprints or | 


completions. Mr. Bentley advertises two, or indeed three, very curious 


works, should they support the expectations their titles naturally excite ; | 


namely, the Last Journals of Horace Walpole, A Journal kept by Mrs. 
Dalrymple Elliot during the Great French Revolution, and a History of 
British Journalism ‘“ with sketches of press celebrities.’ The same 
publisher also advertises the long looked for completion of his edition 
of Walpole’s Letters. Besides a new serial, consisting of ‘‘ cheap editions 
of popular modern works,” Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce 
sundry works of trayels, history, and fiction. 
Books. 

A History of the Literature of Ancient Greece. By K.O. Miiller, late Pro- 
fessor in the University of Gottingen. Continued after the Author's death 
by John William Donaldson, D.D., Classical Examiner in the University of 
London. In three volumes. ; 

Athene Cantabrigiensis. By Charles Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson 
Cooper. Volume I, 1500—1585. 

Audi Alteram Partem. Letters of a Representative to his Constituents. From 
15th June 1857 to the end of the Session in August 1858. By Major-General 
Thompson, M.P. for Bradford, : 

Heraldry in History, Poetry, and Romance. By Ellen J. Millington. 

Philadelphia ; or the Claims of Humanity. A Plea for Social and Religious 
Reform. By Thomas Foster Barham, M.B. Cantab., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London. ; 

Verse. 1834—1858. By Charles Boner. 

The Poetical Works of the late Richard Furness, With a Sketch of his Life, 
by G. Calvert Holland, M.D., &e. 

An Encyclopedia of Rural Sports ; or Complete Account (Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive) of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, &c. &e. By Dela- 
bere P. Blaine, Esq. A new edition, revised and corrected. Illustrated by 
above six hundred Engravings on Wood by R. Branston, from Drawings by 
Leech, Alken, 'T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. i 

The Master-Builder *s Plan; or the Principles of Organic Architecture as indi- 
cated in the ‘Typical Forms of Animals, By George Ogilvie, M.D. 

Essay on Man's Ideas of Power. By John Faram. 

A Handbook for Travellers in Kent and Susser. With Map. 


Mignonette. A Sketch, By the Author of ‘* The Curate of Holy Cross.” In 
two volumes, - 


Recollections of a Maiden Aunt, 
Quicksands, A Tale. By Anna Lisle, Author of “ Self and Self-Sacrifice.” Xe. 





The Settler’s Guide to the Cape of Good Hope and Colony of Natal.— 
This differs from the generality of colonial guide-books in the newness 


deed any labouring man, can be recommended to emigrate upon the mere 
prospect of getting better wages than he does at home. And here it may be 
observed, that a word of caution is required respecting the very high rates 
of wages, the prospect of which is held out in some of the Reports here 
printed, They must be considered as the maximum, under particular cireum- 
stances of locality and demand for labour, and not be reckoned on as gene- 
rally attainable, The calculations should be formed on the current rates for 
various trade employments, which may be easily gathered from the state- 
ments given; and when the increased expenses of living at the Cape are 
taken into account, a man’s earning higher wages may not materially im- 
tien * * oa 

** As to the labouring classes, those may be safely advised to emigrate who 
fail in obtaining employment at home. To them any change must be for 
the better, and the chances are that, if it be not their own fault, they will 
have reason to rejoice in the opportunity afforded them of trying to do so.” 

Algeria considered as a Winter Residence for the English.— A tract-like 
publication in a considerable degree compiled from the French. _ It gives 
the usual cut and dry historical and geographical sketches, with notices 
of the actual state of the colony and the native tribes, introducing a few 
The most useful infor- 
mation relates to Algiers as a place of residence, the hygienic hints ex- 
hibiting medical cbservation. It seems, however, that * the Algerian 
climate is not eencrally favourable to the fair races of Northern Europe,” 
All the Germanic races, if exposed to the climate, or much work, 
‘*‘ mostly fall ill, or, at least, after a time lose their vigour.” A winter 
sojourn, however, may be of use to invalids. 

Horace, with English Notes, Part Il. Containing the Satires and 
Epistles. By the Reverend J. E. Yonge, King’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Eton.—Terseness with an attempt to develop the 
poet’s meaning by a comparison of passages from himself or other 
writers, chiefly characterizes Mr. Yonge’s notes. Both the satires and 
epistles are preecded by analyses, 

LTott—Ery. By Mrs. Jones of Pant-glis.—A slight tale in a sixpenny 
volume. It is readable and lively, but the style and manners exhibit a 
good deal more of life than the plot. 


Messrs. Routledge have sent forth a new and handsome cdition of a 
work which has long since become a species of classic in its way ; the 
late Dr. Buckland’s application of the truths of “ geology and mi- 
neralogy” to illustrate the ‘* power wisdom and goodness of God as 
manifested in the creation,” according to the plan proposed by Lord 
Bridgewater. Among the long list of cistinguished men who contributed 
to the series of treatises, known by his lordship’s name, not one of the 
band equalled Paley in the enforcement of Natural Theology, and pro- 
bably Charles Bell's ** and” ranks next to Paley in popularity. Buck- 


| land’s “ Geology and Mineralogy,” however, stands in the first grade 


among the productions of Chalmers, Whewell, and others. The present 
edition is a pious offering by a son to the memory of his father; and he 


| has obtained the assistance of Owen, Phillips, and Brown, in the prose- 


| cution of his task so far as relates to scientific subjects. 





Mr. Skey’s very 
valuable work on Operative Surgery has reached a second edition. 
Besides the omission of the surgery of the cye, on account of its speciality, 
and lesser changes, improvements connceted with the latest views of the 
practice of modern surgery and the principles on which it is grounded 
are introduced. 

De Quincey’s volume of papers has scarcely the unity that might be 
looked for from the title ‘ Leaders of Literature.’ Out of nine articles 
only three, according to the author himself, bear upon the subject—He- 
rodotus, Plato, and Pope; though Greek tragedy, Charles Lamb, and 
Miscellancous remarks on Walter Savage Landor, are purely literary. 
The volume exhibits much originality of thought, displayed to the best 
advantage by a graceful and felicitous diction. 

Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Theology. P By 
the late Very Reverend William Buckland, D.D., F.R.S., Reader in Geology 
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and Mineralogy in the University of Oxford, and Dean of Westminster. A 
new edition, with Aations, wy Professor Owen, F.R.S., &c.: Professor 
Phillips, M.A., LL.D., Xe. : 





Robert Brown, F.1.S., &e., 


the Author. Edited by a2 T. Buckland, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Assistant-Surgeon 2d Life Guards, late House Surgeon, St. 
_ George's Hospital, Volume 1. and II. 

e Principles and Practice of Operati Surgery. By Frederick C. Skey, 
**. R.S., Member of the Counce il and of the Court of Examiners of the Royal 


College of Surgeons of England, Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
Professor of Anatomy to its Medical College, Xc. Second edition, 

Jeaders in Literature wi th a Notice of Tradition tingthem. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Stereotype edition. 


) Errors affi 


BIRTHS, 
Un the 9th June, at Feonside, Canterbury, New Zealand, the Wife of Charles 
Obins Torlesse, Esq., of a daughter. . tee 
On the i7th July, at Rangiora, Canterbury, New Zealand, the Wife of Henry 
riesse, Esq., of a son. 
Frthe Lath October, in Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, Gardens, the Wife of 


Consul for Granada, resident at Malaga’ 





William Penrose Mark, Esq., H.M.’s 
Spain, of a dy aughter. 


On the 15th, in P orchester Terrace e Lady of Sir James Macaulay Higginson, 
K.C.B., of a son. , 
On the léth, at Hatt House, Wilts, the Wife of J. W. Balfour, Esq., late Cape 


tain 7th Dragoon Guards, of a ‘dau: 


On the 16th, in Chi arles Street, Ber ikeley Square, the Wife of Lieut.-Col, Holdar, 
Scots Fusilier Gu: ivds, of a dans ght er. 

On the 17th, at Killery Lodge, Kilburn, the Wile of Lamorock Flower, Esq., of 
1 daughter. s 

On the 18th, at Coates House, Edinburgh, the Wife of Archibald R. Cockburn, 


Esq., of a son. 


On the 19th, at Charter House, the Wife of the Rev, Ri rd Elwyn, of a son, 






Oa the 20th, Lady Bisshopp, the Wife of Walter I E=q., M.P., ofa son, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 26th June, at St. Matthew's, Auckland, New Zealand, Charles Tothill, 
Esq., to Sophia, daughter of the late Rev, Charles Maberly, of Owslebury, near 
Winchester. 

On the Mth September, at Raymond ITall, Andrews, Jamaica, Major Frede- 
rick Cherburgh Bligh, H.M."s iist (Welch only son of Edward Bligh 
Esq., of Brittas, county Meath, Ireland, to Em tilda, youngest daughter of 
the Hon. Hinton East, and niece of the late Rt. Hon, Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart. 

On the 9th October, at the Church of the Holy 1 Buckfastleich, Devon, 


it , Be rkhhampstead, Herts, to Helen Olympia, 





Thomas Aston Cokayne, 





widow of the late General Sir Joh i .G. c.B. 

On the 12th, at the British Lee tion, tockholm, by the Rev. Miles Ellison, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Embassy, Audley ¢ h ules Gos E=4q., son of the late Cap- 
tain G. Gosling, R.N., to Ida, daughter of Count ¢ August de Gyldenstolpe, 


Chamberlain to ‘her Majesty the Queen Dowager of Sw red * 
On the Mth, at ae James’s Episcopal Chapel, Leith, 
B.A., Caius Coll, Cam., and of Lineoin nun, barrister-s 


hn William 
w, to Luey 


Turnbull, 
Marshall, 








vounger daugliter “a the late William Turnbull, I , of the Inland Revenue, 
Peebles, N.B. 

On the 16th, at the Sardinian ¢ pel, Lineoln’+-inn-fields, Myacinthe Salvi 
M.D., LL.D., of Novi, Piedmont, to > tia, youngest daughter of Mr. W. Barker 
of Belinda Cottages, Islington. , 

On the 16th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, (the Catholic marriage having 
been previously performed), John Vitz Stapleton, Esq., of Harley Hall, Newton, 
to the Marchioness Anna de Sathnard, of the Chatean Bettonet, Savoie, 

On the 19th, at St. George's, Honover Square, William Knapp, E<q., of The Hill, 














Wolverley, to Philadelphia, widow of the Rev, James Mackenzie, and youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Percival Hart Dyke, Bart of Lullingstone Castle, Kent. 

On the 21st, at Alderbury Church, by the "Lord Bishop of Hereford, assisted by 
the Rev. John Parker, Beriah Bottield, Esq., of Norton Hall, Northamptonshire, 
and of Hampton Court ud Deeker Hill, Shropshire, M.P. for Ludlow, to Isabella, 
second daughter of Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., of Loton Dark, in the county of 
Salop. 

DFATHS. 
On the 15th May, at sea, from the effects of a fail t the ril yard of 







the American ship Tornade, Peter William Gofton Salmond, 1 of the late 
Robert Salmond, Esq., R. N.. who co uded H. p Birkenhead, lost at the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1852; in his i year, 





Dunsandk 


On the 25th July, at sea, Oliver Goldsmith, second officer of the 
great grand 


third son of the late Commander Charles Goldsmith, R.N., and a 
nephew of the poet Oliver eye ; in his eith year. 

On the 16th, at Hagley Lodge, and, the Rev. 
ander Wallace, youngest son of tl l Eeq., of 
county Down, 

On the 25th, at Adelaide, S. A., PF. V. De 
De Mole, Esq., Clerk of the Mere! 








ames Alex- 
sacred 






» Mole, Esq., third son of the late J. B. 








unt-Taylors’ Cor y- 
On the 10th August last, on board H.M.S. 1 returning from Pecheli to 
Hong Kong, of diarrhea, James Buekland Cock« Lic nant of HLM.’s 59th 
Regiment, eldest son of James Cockeli, Esq., of Surbiton, and late of Brunswick 


Square, London ; in his 24th year. 

On the 12th, at Nam-tow, in China, by the accic 1 discharge of a musket of 
one of the gun Lascars, after the capture and destruction of the fortress, Robert 
William Danvers. Esq., of the 70th Bengal Native Infantry, second surviving son 
of Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq., of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lancaster Place ; in 
his 25th year. 

On the 28th, at Arrah, India, after t! a we ks’ illness, brought on by exposure, 
Captain Frederick George Elkington, H. h Poot; in his 36th year. 

On the 25th Septe ag on board the ge off the Island of Socotra, Colonel C.A. 
Vitzhardinge Berkele y, C.B., Commanding H.M. 32d Light Infantry, and formerly 
of the Seots Fusilier Gu: oe in his 40th year. 

On the 13th, at his brother’s residence, Shropham Vicar Norfolk, the Rev. 
Henry Robbins, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford ; in his 38th year. 

On the lith, at Calais, the Hon. Anne Rodney, daughter of the late 
Lord Rodney ; ; in her 83d year. 

On the Lith, at the residence of his brother Charles, 1t Berkhampstead, Herts, 
William Pardoe salmon, youngest son of the late Sohn Salmon Commander, R.N.; 
in his 46th year. : 

On the 16th, at his residence, Acreland, near Lancaster, John Armstrong, Esq., 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county Palatine, of Lancaster; in his 
72d year, 

On the 16th, at W ytham, the Countess of Abing 

On the 17th, at Maidenhead, Berks, Oliver Har 
Hertfordshire, and Has lingden, Lancashire ; in his 70th year. 

On the 17th, at Brecon, Major Charles Henry Lumley, 23d Royal Welsh Fusi 
in his 34th year. At the last attack on the Redan he was fearful ly wounded 
for his distinguished brav« ry on that occasion was rewarded with the Vietoria Cross 
and Legion of Honour. 

















Admiral 











j-. of Abbotts Langley, 





Crade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZE sang OCTORER 19, 








Bankrupts.—W iam Wor, Eaton Terrace, Rotherhithe, baker—Srrerugen 
James Frenp, R: tilway Place, Fenchurch Street, wine and spirit agent—Grores 
Moxtacu Evays, Farnham, mone -yeserivener—Jonn Merearr and Joun Linty, 
Birmingham, hosiers—J ames Wiitiams, Llanwonne, Glamorganshire, grocer— 





Ronerr and Groner Ex Liorr Wrinr, Leeds, whartingers—Rorent Patmer senior, 
and Rowertr Pater junior, Stokesley, Yorkshire, seriveners—Cnaries Lewis 
Warnsnaut, Birke nhead, musical teac her—Winuiam Brow x, Whitehaven, builder, 

Scotch Seque strations. —Mvuckiesten, Glasgow, mie rehant Kaye, Glasgow, 
manufacturer. a 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, OCTOBER 22. 

Bankruptcy Annulled— ALGERNON Srewart Austex, Fenchurch Street, 
—= and Insurance broker. 
Samus = -—Jonn Bopvex Raprorp, Sun Court, Curzon Street, butcher—Davip 
par A ~ = Cornhill, merchant—Josepn Mackritt, Burton- -upon-Humbe r, Lin- 
Birminat ~ > and tile manufacturer—James Brenton and Winiiam W ILKINSON, 
tT gham, fruiterers—Samvurr ALLcock, Stafford, painter, glazier, and victualler 
womas Cutrcnovse, Briton Ferry, Glamorganshire, grocer and shopkeer— 


City, 


nd Memoir of 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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Fietpnovsre Lone and Ww mum Lone, Yeadon, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturers— 
Amprosk Scvity, Bradford, Yorkshire, ironmonger—Josrerm Samur. om 
Kingston-upon-Hull, wine and spirit-merchant—Ricnarv Extry Twice, Louth, 
Lincolnshire, grocer—Wm11amM Witcox, Liverpool, sail-maker—Henry Renper, 
Manchester, and Newton Heath, oil-mere hant—Jounx Merriman, South Shields, 
Durham, draper, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Dick, jun. Dundee, sacking-manufacturer—Smart, Glas- 
gow, ¢ abine t-maker—Lano, Glasgow, merchant—Scort, Edinburgh, upholsterer— 
Wurrenkap, Glasgow, and Kerr, Singapore, merchants. 


PRICES CURRENT 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs, | 








Fridaye 
















SperCentConsols .....00s oy | Of) | 9S) 
Ditto for Account . bor | | cc) a) | 
3 per Cents Reduced 979 | 978 Le | 
New 3 per Cents .....+.. 973 | — | 
Long Annuities . — | 1k | 
Annuities 1885 LJ ie eee | 

ank Stock, 9 per Ce * igh 221) | 222 | 
India Stock, 10) perCent . — 224 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem. dv oO —— 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 ., ee — iri 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ......6cceeeee 5 ini —_— 


FOREIGN FUND 
(Last Official Quot ation during the Weck e nding Friday Evening.) 
Sp. 4 

















Austrian .... 85} p.Ct. -— 
Kelgian ... loo} _ 208 
an ie | Per ii— 904 
Brazilian .... 102} Portugucse 1853 . 
Khuenos Ayres .. 794 | Russian . ° 
Chilian , _ Sardinian 
Danish . 102} Spanish 
Ditto... 102} Ditto New De 
Dutch 66) | Ditto Passive 
Ditto ...... 1008 Turkish..... ‘ 
French ..... -- Venezuela ......60cenee 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwars— | Banxs— 


]} Australasian .......seseeeeeeees 84 

British North American, 
CIEY 2. cccccccccesee 5s} 
Colonial 


Bristol and Exeter... 
Caledoniar 
Chester 
Eastern Counties. . 
















Edinburgh and Glasgow... | Commercial of Londo 204 
Glasgow and South-Western .../ | Engl. Scotsh.& Austratian Chid 163 
| | London ...cceceecee ee 4; 
reland | |} London and County .. . af 
| London Chrtd. Buk of Austra 20 


on at Western,.......+++ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 





London Joint Stock..... eeecees 323 











































































Lancaster and Carlisle | London and Westminster . a 
London, Brighton & South C vast | National Bank — 
London and Blackwall ........+ 64 National Provincial — 
London and North-Western.... 91h | New South Wales, 45h 
London and South-Western....{ 93) | GeROE cscccoescee | 394 
Manchester, Shetticld & Lincoln 35} | Provincial of Ireland, «| — 
WidtaNS . cccnccoccccccscvccsses 974 | South Australia...... i — 
Midland Great Western Ircland)| —_— | Union of Australia 564 
North British........ se .f 58 j — of London 24} 
North-Eastern—Berwick... eee 94 J UMP. cre eeccesereeece  ~— 
North-Eastern— York . | 7 | Weste rn Bank of London, sae a 
Oxford, Wor. & Woilve rhampton, -_— | Docks { 
Scottish Central ...... } _— East end West India..... . 127 
Scottish Midland,..... 82 | London... 1064 
South Eastern and Dove r j 74 | St Kathe oy 
Kastern of France..... / 28} | Vietoria — 
Fast Indian .. 108 | MiscrLianrovs— 
Geelong and Me ae iret | Australian Agricultural. H 343 
Grand Trunk of Cans ~ snes 373 | British American Land. 
Gre at Indian Peninsula j 21) Canada " 1164 
° 1st | Crystal Palace ... 4 
aris and Lyons ....... sesne 34h | Electric Telegr | 7 
Minrs— | | General 8 25, 
AmstseaR .cccccessececcsese nas ] National Dis ——<_ 
Brazilian Imperial. . _— } London Discount. | 4} 
Ditte St. John del I | — | Peninsular and Orie nts al Ste am. aT 
Cobre Copper... | 36 | Royal Mail Steam,....... 64) 
Rhymney tron —_ } South Australian .. 3b} 
RULLION Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
sign Ge s, Sts 317 Copper, Brit. Cakes, £98 0 0... 0 6 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 joo Wuhiens.. 8 15 on tes 
Mexican Dollars - O00 0 i, British Pie ... 0.006 
Silver in Bare. Standard 05 14/8 1, Swedish heg.. 0.. 1910 © 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 22. 
‘ s s s. | e ‘ 
Wheat,R. 0. tS tos Fine ...... 50to51 Fine...... 67 to72 | Indian Corn. 34to 36 
Fine Foreign, R. 39~—47 Peas, Hog... 38—40 | Oats, Feed.. 24 —26 
Red, New. io —40 White F. 4 — 56 Maple .... 40— 43 | Fine .. 
Fine ...... 44—45 Rye ........ 344— 36 White .... 40—45 Poland .., 27 
White Old 7 —50 Harley...... 22—29 Blue... — 0 Fine. 
Vine ...... }0—52 Malting .. 40—42 Beans, Tic ks 37— 42 Potato. 
New...... 47—49 Malt, Ord... 60—66 Harrow... 42—48 Fine. 





SIX-WEEKS AV ‘ERAGE. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
| Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 


For the Week ending Oct 16. 
Ky 



















Wheat ..... 428. 4d. 6d.| Wheat.... 438. 9d. | Rye ....... - ad. 
Rarley 5 9 7 | Barley.... 35 UH Beans .. 4 
Oats ....... 22 y 6 Oats ...... 2 7 women 5 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 

Town -made.... --per sack 43s to 46s.| Butter—RBest Fresh, 16s. doz. 
Seconds .. PrTtTiti tite 5 — 39 Carlow, 5/. 6s. to 5/. 10s. per ewt. 
Essex and ik, on board ship 32 — 34 Racon, Irish ...........percwt. 56s. — 62s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ...... +. 30 — 32 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine i 

American .......per barrel 23. — 26 

Canadia 22 —26 | 

Bread, 5} id to Tha. ne e ald. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 


BRUTCHERS' MEAT. 


saat i AND LEADENMALL.* Carrce Manker.” | Heap or Carrie at THe 
a. d. 
























« Ss. « s. « sd s. a. | CATTLE-MARKET, 

Reef... 2 10 to 3 6 tod - Sl0tod Cto5 0 Monday. belens ~~ she 

Mutton 3 4-4 0-4 - 4 4—4 8—5 O| Beasts.. 6,015 ..... 1,479 

Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 - 3 8—4 2—4 8) Sheep..23,430. . 5,880 

Pork... 3 O—4 0—4 - 4 O0—4 2—4 G6) Calves.. 11..... 77 

Lamb. 0 O0—v O—0 om 0 O0—0 O—0 O! Pigs... 450. ° 7 

sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOoVs, “WOOL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 54s. to 685. Down Tegs...... eases per Ib bees to 1744. 

Mid and East Kent ditto. 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers ......+..+. — 16 

Sussex ditto.. 4s — 60 Leicester Fleeces .... ° —- 7 

Farnham ditto ........ o— 0 Combing Skins ..........++. —- WV 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Wairrcmares CUMBERLAND. 

Hay, Good ..ccceres G58. CO 758. ceccceceee. THe. to Bis.. -to 90s. 

Inferior 60 — 70 oo — 70 - 7 

New © = 6. o— Oo —- oOo 

CROVEP cccccece ” —105 . &5 — 105 ° — 107 

Wheat Straw ... 260 = 97 neeee . 260 = BO ncccccceees 30 — BW 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib ¥ oy to 4s. Od.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 2d. 
Congon, fine 368 Krandy, Best Brands..... 7 8 — 8 3 
Pekoe, flower ; —-7 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, © 5 — © 8% 

In bond—Duty Is. 5d. aa Ib. | Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 45 6 — 46 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 74s. Od. to 908. Od.) Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary 7s. Gd. to 508. Od.| Tallow P ka C.,.perewt.51 3 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond Od. to 70s. Od.| DOUR occsece 686 —@00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 17s. Od. to 24s. 0d .| Rape Oil, English refined 460-45 «0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 278. 5d. rown ° 20—-«@ 6 

West India Molasses .... 12s. 6d. to 18s. 0d | Linseed Oil.... o-oo 

POTATOES | Cocoa -nut Oi! . 0-41 0 

Kent and Essex Regents .ton. 80s.to Os.) Palm Oi1............- ° o—41 0 

Shaws 7 0 Linseed Oil- cake, per ton 200 0 —205 0 
York Regents. secsevece 0 Coals, Hetton... oo-—-006 
Scotch ,, 0 oo 00 
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TH 





OYAL PRINCESSE’S THEATRE 


FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 


AS MANAGER 






Mowpay, and duri 
peare’s historical Tr: 
Mr. C. Kean ; Consta , by Mrs. C. Kean. P 
— of AWAY Witt MELANCHOLY. 





the Week will be presented Shaks- 
sedy of KING JOHN, King John, by 


ceded by the 


m Monpay, Novemvrr 1, Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MAC- 


BETH will be revived. 





S Twenticth 


i} JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—ROYAL 


LYCEUM THEATRE.—M. JULLII 
and LAST ANNUAL SERIES of CONC 
mence on the Ist of Novemern, ¢ 
will be given as Monsicur Julli 











vs Farewell and 


d’Adieu.” The full Prospectus is now ready. 
munic ations to be addressed to Mons, Juries, 214, Regent 


Street, 


RTS will com 
atinue for One Month, and 


* Concerts 


All com 





Me JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES on 


“A WATCH.” OCTOBER LIST.—Mr. Jou~ Bexserr, 


F.R.A.S. 
LECTURE 





om “A Watch—wh 





it’:—Ocrover 19th, at Barnet—20th, Woodford—2lst, 


Town—26th, Vauxhall—27th, Carshaiton— 
—November 3d, Portman Hall—sth, Spicer 









24th, Lambeth. The Lecture will 
ted by a large number of Models, Di 





Member of the National Academy of Paris, will 
tomake and how to make 


Agar 


Sth, Albion Hall 


Street—l0th, 


profusely 
ams and Specimens 


lebone—1l7th, Woburn—!sth, Lewes—23d, Stamford— 


illustra- 


of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses at the Watch manu- 





factory, 65, Cheapside. 








eereens: OF LONDON 


CON VOC ATION, 

In consequence of 
Government, a ME N 

convened, to be he a at Burling zton House on 





Nov. 10, at | o'clock vr... to nominate a list of six 
for the purpose of being submitted to her Majesty for se- 


lection therefrom of two Fell 
Members of Convocation ¢ 

are requested to forward their 

on or before Wroxespay Oct 





on from her Majesty's 
VOCATION 7 





person 





th, in order that they may 









be included in the Circular and Voting paper which wiil 


then be issued. 
The following Graduates are \0 





tified as Members of Con 


vocation : namely, all Doctors of Laws, Doctors of Medi- 


cine, and Masters of Arts, 

lors of Medicine of two ve 

Arts of three years’ standing. 
By order of the Senate, 






WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D Regi 


Burlington House, W., October 20, Is5s. 
) UTUAL LIFE 


1E ABSU RED. 


ASSURA 





i Bachelors of Laws and Bache- 
re’ standing, and all Bachelors of 


NCE, 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST 
T 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE : 


SURANCE SOCIETY. Instrrerrp 1831. 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


THE NEXT INVESTIGATION 





uto the AFFATRS 


the SOCIETY, in order to the Declaration of a Bonus, will 
be made at ist Mancn, 1959, when all Policies then of FIVE 


Years’ endurance will! receive Additions. 


These Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be 


plied thus — 
1. Th 






2. They 


a 
3. They may be applied in reduction of the 


miums. 
The following was the position of the Socicty 
1858— 
Amount of Existing Assurs 
Annual Revenue.... 
Accumulated Fund . 
Copies of the last Report may b 
or, from any of the Society's Agents 
HEAD OFFICE— 


ile Perrere rere 





had at t! 









ROWKT. CHRISTIE, M: 

WM. FINLAY, seereta 

OFFICE IN LONDON— 
ARCHD. 








, Poultry 
RITCHIE, Agent 





ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.— 


ay be added to the sum payable at deat 
y be commuted inte a present payment ; 0 


fv 


h; 


ature 


, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


NOTIC 


OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this « 
ve 


L to obser 


Fish Sauce are particularly sacs st 


is genuine but that which bears the back label with 


lebr 
that 


name of Wicttam Lazenwy, as well as the front label siz 


** Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security 
of the Genuine Sauce will : 
an additional label, printed in green and red, 
This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 


neck of every bott! 
ward appes 
as follows— 














I 


ont 


.p 











| ha 


E 


Ry P Ps Ss CO CO A.—Ep rs, Homeeopathic 


SPECTATOR. 





[October 23, 1858, 





Chemist, London.—This excellent preparation origi 
nally produced for the use specially of homeropathic patients, 





, had of ti 
James Errs, Raemepette chemist, London. 


we 


ug been adopted by 


the general public, can now be 
principal grocers Each packet 


is labelled 


1 SSEN CE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


titted 
stro 
of its 
8s. pint. 







—This is the finest description of 
in amanner known only to If 
sly recommended for use i 
eshing qualities. Price, 2 int, 

Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 





1EDEN 








td. }p 


New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s 


| yk SMITH’S 


ure Laven 


der dis- 


t is 





BA 








of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most 
remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, Herpetic Erup 


COMPOUND EXTRACT 


efficacious 


tions, Pimples and othes Diseases of the Skin, wheth 


arising from a v 


causes. PP 
four smal 





Gray's Place, 


\ NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, 


rice 


1. 


of the blood or 








England, ATTS, 


from other 


2 U pote 10s. per box, one large eget 8 ’ 
Sole age 


Brompton ; and 198, High Holborn, London 


&e. 


If. ? . and D, NICOLL recommend ior 


an outside 


the Cape Suit, such being we ila adapts 


Coat the Haveloc} and for « 
y yun 





as exhibitinz pater Antec economy wit ith renera 


Gentlemenat Eton, Ha 
Naval Schools, waited 
tls ada 
worn by the 


of materi 


HOUSL, 





by vintment A 
ted for the Kilt edor Highlane 





Royal Prinees, may be seen at 


1i2 and 144, Regent Street 


TICOL L's 











row, Winchester, the Military 





NEW REGISTERED PALE- 


all th ye ady 


rdinary use 
gentiomen, 


lexecclien 








Ww RW Xi ‘ik 


l 


\ TOT has tzes Which secured st e 
neral popularity to Messrs. Nicoll rinal Paletot, 
to say, it avoids giving to the wearer an outré appear 


so that professional men and al thers can use it 
morning and afternoon t 
is an absence of ur 





country a 
garment s 
is necessa 





> application 
the mode of effecting which is? 
being made to supply Messrs 


nd the 


multaneously wi 
‘y to inform the 
manufactures may be distinguis! 
sisting ofa silk label attached 
this is fraud, and may be thus de 
is dark-coloured, 













a peculiar 













colonies wi assortment 


yin Lo 








trade 
eciint 





the label has 


tirm’s name and address wov equ 
gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is li lou 
hasa pale drab ground, and L silk 





TICO 








Spani ish Roque! 





CLOAK 


LL’S 






M Mm NING WE AR,orf 
without one It 








a combing 








tls. Ink LW KI 


FOR ! 





Each pal 
is marked in plain figures, at a ux A nlerate 7 ! 
of the best materi u,t 
Pr can alone be had of H. J. & D NICO 
tStreet; and 2 vill. 





at saving 
enhanced 


y stitched binding 
trreate 


Xertions 2 





of this new 
} mdon, but it 
all Messrs. Nicoll’s 
mark, con 
n; tocopy 


—if the garment 
round, with the 


ard loom in 
ed, the ial ! 





rive is 
sags KED 
LL, , 16, 


S PAT BN’ T HIGHLAND 








aVving sec 





lity, elegance, 
RA 











, and has an « 
is not cumber » or heavy rl measures from I. to 16 
i in gr ful folds from 
mitrivance suct ne 
im instantly form sem 
H . berty : at the > time, 
the Cloak to resume its original 
shape Th tre the soft utral ce 
loured show is manufi actures thi 
firm. ‘7 is anda h ‘lf ‘for each 
Cloak ; but with the Mécan ul a lined —_ nd a few 
: } shillings more is charged. This dey is ite 
by Cutters, who prepare Mant! fal with Ve ivet, 
Pur, or Cloth dackets, eithe in or out door use These 
t all times—like th tii K H Habit—are i 
t » be seen for 








vey's Sauce, prepared at the tra mo ul warehouse, in 


tionto the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery 


July, 1658." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Squar 









of 


ad 


di- 


th 
th 


PPANDsoME, BRASS and IRON B ED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms cont 


a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable t 
> Iron 


Home use and for Tropical Climates hand 
steads with Brass Mountings and cle ativd 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every descripti 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Bb 
Tree woods, Polished De ad and Jap 

Bedding and 
tion of Medroom Fur nit ure. 















Bed 
Plain 
Wo 





EAL and SON’S ILLUSTR ATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs a 
BEDSTEAI 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by 
Redstead, Beddir 
196, Tottenham Cor 


FENDERS, STOVES, AND 








t Read, W 





»@ id Bedroom Furniture Manu 






FIRE- 





IRONS.—Buyers of the abov te before 
finally deciding, tu visit WILLIAM 8 PON'S SHOW 
ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Per . 
Stoves, Rdnges, Fire-irons, and General Ironmon y ts 


cannot be approvched elsewhere, either for va iety, 0 Bev 





beauty of design, or exquisitencss of workmans 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of 
to 13/. 13s. ; ditto, with ormelu ornaments and 
bars, 5/. 5s. to 33/7. lus. ; bronzed Fenders, with 
7s. to dI. 12s. ; steel Ponders, 2/. lbs. to 11 litt 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. lis. to Lev. ; fire 


1s. Od. the set to 4.4 





bh 
5,4 
wo ® 
star 
wi 





The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES wit 


ating hearth plates 


Win $8. BURTON'S GENERAL 


FURNISILING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE 1 
be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upe orcs « 


Illustrations of his limited stock of » 
Piate, Nickel Silver and Brit annia Met 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, nade a, 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaselicrs. 
Kettles, Tea-trays, Clo ks. Table Cut th 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and } 
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among other articles, the following :—A Letter to Lord 
John Russell, M.P. on the State of Parties—High Art 
on the Liverpool Platform—Five New Slave Sti tes i 
Texas—European Investments in American 
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LAND. Ry Cnartes Kxine, 
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in Four Volumes, with a copious Index, price 36s, 
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By the same Author, 
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GENER AL BOUNCE. Two Volumes. lis, 

London: Joun W, Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
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| ISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF 
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ENRY THE EIGHTH, 
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l Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
Frorpre. Second Edition. Vel 
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GEORGE THE THIRD. 
(ge Y OF ENGLAND, during the 
Reign of George the Third. By Wriii44M Mas- 
sry, M.P. Vol wues 5. anill. 24s. 


London: J . Parker and Son, West Sti ud 
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Ist November will be publis he ry price 2s. 6d. 
UNCH'S POCKET BOOK for 1859. 


With Miestretions by Jouwx Leeca and Jouyx 














TENNIEL. Office : 85, Fleet Street. 
————“sek instant. % ——enpee | 
the 30th instant, will le published, price ls. 
- No, XLL. of | 


HE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. 
Taackeray. With Illustrations by the Author. 
The First Volume is now ready, price 13s, in cloth. 
London: Baapevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


12mo. cloth gilt 

WORKS of the LATE 
RICHARD FURNESS. With a Sketch of his | 

Life, by G. C. Hottaxp, M.D. Edinburgh, Bachelor 


of Letters of the University of Paris, &c. } 
London: Parrrincr and Co, Paternoster Row. 


This day, 


HE POETICAL 





NEW POR TI \L WORK. 
Just published, in feap. Svo. price 5s. cloth, 


N HOUR AG O; or Time in 
AC’ Dreamland, A Mystery. ; 


:By J. F. Corkran, 


London Lonoman, Browy, and Co, 


HRISTIAN PROPHECY; or Popular | 
Expository Lectures on the Revelation to the 
Apostle John. By the Rev. 5S, T. Porrer. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d, cloth. In a few days. 
Glasgow : James Mac enose. 

London: } Hamivvox, Apams, and Co, | 

ready, Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, | 12s. 6d. 
NOWN NES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, | 
Edited by H. Bryce Jox1 s, M.D. F.R.S.: and A, | 

W. Hormaxy, Ph.D. F.R aS, 





London: Joux Cuurcmin., New Burlington Street. 
Just publi — i th Fi {ty Ens gravings on Wood, 


0. clotl 6d. 
HOTOGR AP HC M. AN IP ULATION : 
Treating of the Practice of the Art, and its va- 
rious Appliances to Nature. By Laker Pricer, Esq. 
Photographer of the Royal Portraits taken at W indsor, 
London : Jowx Cuvreuit., New Burlington Street. 


“Just | publish: d, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. . cloth, 
HE CATECHISN OF POSITIVE 
RELIGION. Translated from the French of Au- | 

ste Comte. By Ricuany Concreve, M.A, Author of | 

the “ Roman Empire of the West,” &e. 

London: Joun Cnarman, 8, King William St. Strand. 
MISS KAVANAGIUS NEW WORK. 

On Wednesday ne ", 4: 2 wots with Illustrations, 


id, 
A SUMMER “AND WINTER TOUR 
in the WO SICILIES +4 





Junta KAVANAGH, 


Author of ** Nathalie,” ** Ac 


Herast and Biackert, 3, Gr at M: a h Stre et. 





In Svo, with 28 Engravings, 12s. bound, 
ENTS and TENT I. LP E; from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. With the 
Ancient and Modern Methods of Encamping an Army. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Duke | 
of Cambridge. By Capt. Goprrey Ruopes, H.M,’s 
Nth Regiment 
London: Surrn, Eiver, and Co, Cornhill, 
USEFUL LIBRARY. NEW VOLUME, 
In feap. 8vo, price 1s. cloth boards, 
HE LAW OF WILLS, EXE- 
CUTORS, AND ADMINISTRATORS, with 
a Copious Collection of Forms. By W. A. Hops- 
WORTH, Esq., Barrister-: at- Law, Author of “The Law 
of Landlord and Tenant. 
London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 


Street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S oe NOVELS 
VOLUMES, 
p. Svo, price 1s. 6d. faney boards, 

HE LOY AL HEART ; or the Trappers 

of Arkansas. This volume is of a similar cha- 

racter to Mayne Reid’s Tales, and Cooper’s Indian 

Fictions, and abounds in stirring incidents and lively 
adventures, graphically described. 
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DR. BUCKL AND's G EOLOG Y AND MINERA- 
LOGY. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. cloth extra, 
EOLOGY AND MINER ALOGY, con- 
sidered with reference to Natural Theology. By 
the late Very Rev. Winuiam Bucktanp, D.D. F.R.S 
A new edition, with additions, by Professor Owen, 
F.R.S. Professor Phillips, M.A. M.D. Mr. Robert 
Brown, F.R.S. Xe. Edited by Francts T. Buexiayp, 
M.A. With a Memoit f the Author, Steel Portrait, 
and Ninety Full Page Engravings. 
London: Grors1 Rov rheper and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 


| 
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BACON’S ESSAYS AND DE SAPIENTIA 
VE Le - UM. 
Now reg ol, V ®o. price 18s, cloth, 
HE Wor KS of “FR Ne IS BACON, 
Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England. A New Edition, revised 
and elucidated ; and enlarged by the addition of many 
ao not printed before. Collected and Edited by 
- L. Exuis, M.A. Fellow of Trin, Coll, Camb.; J. 
SPEDDING, M.A. of Trin. Coll, Camb.; and D. D. 
Hearn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Trin, 
Coll. Camb. 





The Sixth and seventh v« published in November, will 
lumes of this edition contain | be given the remainder of 
the whole of Lord Ha m’s the literary works (consist 
literary and professional ing of the Dialegne of a Holy 
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LANE’ Ss ‘ARABIAN NIGHTS. 





Nearly ready, 
with 600 Illustrations by Wiit1im Harvey, 


3 vols, 8vo. 42s, 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


Translated from the Arabic, with copious Notes. 
By E, W,. LANE, Author of “ The Modern Egyptians.” 
A NEW EDITION, Edited by his 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION, 


with all the Translator’s Original Notes restored. 
Nephew, E. STANLEY POOLE, 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SOUTH'’S HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 





Just ready, 


Seventeenth Thousand, with numerous explanatory Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; 
HINTS ON EMERGENCIES 


By JOHN F, SOUTH, Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
With a Chapter on Poisons by Dr. Gladstone. 


or more sound practical utility than this unpretending little volume, 
We can consci ly recommend Mr. South's manual to the notice of the public. It is not a elass-book ; 
It is everybody's book ; and, above all, travellers, emigrants, and residents in remote country places should not 
fail to provide themselves with it.”"—Morning Chronicle, 

JOUN MURRAY, 


OR. 





* We have s seen a book of wider 





Albemarle Street. 





RAW LINSON’S TRANSLATION OF 
HERODOTUS, 


Boun’s STaxparnp Liprary ror Novemper. 

TEANDER’S HISTORY of C HR ISTIAN 
l DOGMAS. Tra slated from the German, by > 
E. Rytanp. Complete in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Hexry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, HE 





| Now ready, with Maps and Wood-cuts, vols, 1 and 2 


&vo. 18s. each, 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS, 
— | A new English Version. Translated with Notes 
and Essays. By Rev, G. Rawson, M.A. Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, assisted by Sir Wenry Rawe 
LINson and Sir J. G. WiLKrnson, 

* Vols. 3 and 4, completing the work, will be pube 
lished in December, 

* It was the fashion to say that learning was decay- 
ing in Oxford; but the publication during me ~ t 
year of Mr. Rawlinson’s * Herodotus,’ and of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s ‘ Homer,’ refuted the imputation.”— 
Chancellor's (Rev. Dr, Witams) Retiring Speech at 
Orford, Oct. 8, 1R58. 

Joun Mvureay, Albemarle Street. 


Boun’s SciurNntt -\ FoR NoveMper. 

ARPENTE ty s ‘Dik. . B.) BOTANY 
J and VEGETABLE P Botnet! An Intro- 
tudy of the Vegetable Kingdom. New 
ment with the Author 
al hundred 


Edition, revised ‘under arrange 
by E, Lankester, M.D. &e. 
illustrations on wood, Post Svo. cloth, ¢ 

H. G. Bows, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


with seve 








NOVEMBER, 


STRATED LIBRARY FOR 
ESSE’S “ANECDOTES OF DOGS, 
New Edition, with large addition Illustrated 

by numerous fine Wood-cuts after Harvey, Bewick, 
and others. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. Or, with the addi- 
tion of 34 highly finished Steel Engr wings after This day, 
Cooper, Landseer, Hancock, Armfield, Xc. 7s. 6¢. tional Wood-cuts by Tenniel 


The previous edition was published at 1/. Is, Q¢ 
FABLES. A New Version, 


The present contains double the quantity, both of + ; ”C 
matter and plates, SOP'S 
d J chiefly from the Original Sources, By Rev, 
M.A. Honorary Canon of Peterborough, 


Henry G. Bows, York Street, Covent Garden. 
* The present edition is remarkable for the clearness 





Boun’s Tn 


ESOP FOR THE MILLION, 





Thirty-eighth thousand, with many addi- 
and Wolf, post 8vo, 


-_—- _ Tnos. James, 
On November = be published, in Svo, 


e 10s, 6d. and conciseness with which each tale is narrated, Mr, 

THIR dD Vv OL tC ME OF SERMONS, Tenniel’s clever and exceedingly gracetul designs — 

i preached at St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, St. alone worth more than the whole price set upon the 
, *—Eraminer, 


Beuitew, 8.C.L. 
Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street ; 
also be had the previous volumes—viz. 
Vols. 1 and 2, price 21s.; or Vol. 2 separately, price 
10s. 6d. ; and “Six Occasional Sermons,”’ 8vo, price 


book.” 
' «Mr, James has made a judicious selection of the 
Fables, and his translation is at once close and free; 
the wood engravings are among the triumphs of art.” 
— Spectator, 


J. and W. 


is. 6d. — - = Now ready, with 12 Illustrations, l6mo. 1s. 6¢. 
This do ry, medium 8vo. cloth, price 1/ THE CHILDREN’S COPY OF PUSS 


TREAT ISE on the HU M AN SKELE - IN BOOTS, Illustrated by Orro Srrcxrer. 


J TON (including os Joints By Grorce Mcr- “ Twelve designs full of excellent humour,.”’—EZra- 
ray Humpnuny, Esq. M.B. Cantab, F.R.C.S, Surgeon | miner. 

to Addenbrooke's Rae nl, Leeturer on Surgery and Lm & omple te pictures, and tell the story with di 40 
Anatomy in the Cambridge University Medical School, tic force.”— Spectator, 


With Two Hundred and Sixty Illustrations drawn Albemarle Street. 
from Nature, 
MacmiLian and Co, Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta 


Street, Covent Garden, London. | 


Jouxn Merray, 





HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 


Second Edition, Now ready, 
R UTH AND HER FRIENDS. HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
v A STORY FOR GIRLS. ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry the 
** Not we, but God is educating us.” | Seventh to the Death of George the Second. By Hrexry 
Krxosiey’s Jive Year s Ago, Hantam, Seventh Library Edition, 3 vols, §vo, 30s, 


With a Frontispiece, feap. 8vo. cloth, fe. ar. 
“ s 100 ich girls I d wit! di i - Tr, - . ‘Tr . 
It is a book whi h girl: will re a avi and The HISTORY of EUROPE DUR ING 
the MIDDLE AGES. ty Henry Hatiam, 
Library Edition, 3 vols, Svo. 30s, 


can hardly fail to profit by."—Literary ¢ } ae man. 
** Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and 
rm. 
An INTRODUCTION to the LITE- 
fetta |S RARY HISTORY of EUROPE, DURING the !6t! 





healthful sentiment gone to the production of a story 

for girls ; and we wish all the girls in the land had the 

opportunity of reading it.”"—Nonconformist. 
MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge, and 





Street, Covent Garden, Londen. 7th, and I8th CENTURIES. By Henry Haut M. 
ie ; Fourth Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 7 Joux MURRAY, Albemark Street. 
eS nae aii 





in 3 vols, | This day, crown 8vo, clot 
B the S* “RMONS delivered at 
y Ps SCHOOL. 
Home, By the Rev. E. Turixe, 
Macwin.an and Co, Cambridge, 
Street, Covent Garden, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 


Author of “ Margaret, or Prejudice at 


TWO HEARTS. Edited by Mrs. 
Grey. Author of “* The Gambler's Wife.” 1 vol. with ; ——— 
rs ae. id ' Eleve “RN Edition, with Additions, price 16s. 

* We are inclined to consider this as the best speci- | ~ > 

men Mrs. Grey has yet manifested of her undoubted | overs SRN DOMESTIC ME DIC INE. 

literary talent.”—Messenger. 4 Comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 


“UPPIN \GHAM 


Head Master. 
and 23, Henrietta 
London. 


Granam, M.D. 


| I yer and Emigrants. By T. J. 


M. K.C.8. 


By Mrs, Tomson. 
“A clever well written and *— Ex- 
aminer. 


MARY HOWITT'S NEW STORY, 
“ TRUST AND TRIAL,” From the Danish. 1 vol. 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Hvast and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


musing novel.’ 


‘Of all the medical guides that have come to our 
hs og this is by far the best. For fulness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr, Graham’s.”— 
Banner, August, 1553, 

* Invaluable. Unguestionably the best in the lan- 
guage.”—Literary Times. 

London: Published by Sorpxix, Marsmatt, and Co. 
Stationers’ Court, Sold by all Bookselle rs. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For November and December. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘* The 
England of the House of Hanover. 


Queens of 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 


M. GUIZOT’S 


MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 


8vo. vol. III. 


Third Volume of PRESCOTT’S 
HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
PHILIP THE SECOND. 
8vo, and Cabinet Editions, with Portraits. 
JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE 
GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Mrs. DAL =, ELLIOTT, 


Post Svo. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD 
PANNELLINGS. 
By Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘* Habits and Men.” 
Post 8vo. with Portrait of Dr. Doran, 10s. 6d, 


COMPLETION OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


The New Edition. Edited by PETER CUNNING- 
HAM, Vol. IX. with copious Index of Names, 
and Five Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


HTUISTORY OF BRITISH 
JOURNALISM. 


From the Foundation of the Newspaper Press in Eng- 


TIMES. 





land to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855. With 
Sketches of Press Celebrities. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, Author of “ The 


Eighteenth Century.” 


CURIOSITLES OF FOOD. 
By aie 1-9 LUND SIMMONDS, F.R.G.S. Author 
*A Dictionary of ‘Trade Products.” 
Foolscap, 8vo. 


2 vols. post Svo. 





Completion of 


“THE GORDIAN KNOT.” 


A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Illustrated by John 
Tenniel, Svo. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A LITERARY LIFE. 


By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
A New Edition, in small 8vo. with Portrait, 6s 


New Edition of 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Small 8vo. 5 


STRUGGLES IN FALLIN 


Small 8vo. 6s, 





Fifth Edition of 
SERMONS IN STONES; 


Or Scripture confirmed by Geology. 


eae. ¢ 8vo. 4s. 


CHECKMATE, 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








New Edition of Professor CREASY'S 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


With many Additions. Post Svo. Price 7s. 6d. 
Third Edition of Mr. GUBBINS’ 
MUTINIES IN OUDH. 


With valuable Additions. 
8vo. with Mage and Illustrations. ls, 
London: Ricuarp Br NTLEY, 
New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| suits children, 





BY ORDE Rn or “THE LORDS COMMISSIONE RS 
4 THE gee moma 
ow ready, price 2s, ¢ 
HE N AUT ICAL \TMAN AC AND 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERITS, for 18#2. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 


Now ready, E wg y= with 20 additional 
W ood-e vo. 2s. 6d. “t 
ITTLE AR THUR HISTORY OF 
4 ENGLAND. By Law psy 
*T acknowledge myself to be some judge of what 
and I never met witha history so well 
adapted either to their capacities or entertainment, so 
philosophical, and at the same time wri itten with such 
infantine simplie ity."—Mrs. Marcett to Lady Calleott, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
=. JOHN ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 

Now ready, 15th Edition, feap. &vo. 6s, 6d. 
PNau IRLES concerning the INTEL- 
4 LECTUAL POWERS, and the INVESTIGA- 

TION of TRUTH By Jonny —— opin, M.D. 
Also, 10th Editi 
ABERCROMBIE ON. THE 
PHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
“THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. | 
Just ready, 2d Edition, Revised, _ um Index to 


the entire Work, 3 vols. 
JU sT iC ES 


IVES OF THE CHIEF 


4 ENGLAND, from the Norman Conqnue 





st to the 
LL.D. 





death of Lord Tenterden. By Lord Camernit, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Il. 
Also, Now ready, 4th E lition, Revised, with an 
Index, 10 vols, Crown Svo. “ea 

LORD CAMPBEL L S LIVES OF THE 
LORD CHANCELLORS and KEEPERS of the 
GREAT SEAL of ENGLAND, from the Earliest 


Times to the death of Lord Eldon. 

**A book that has reached the fourth edition, and 
the praise of which is in everybody’s mouth, requires 
no commendation at our hands. But we gladly wel- 
come the work in this new and popular form, and 
think the learned and noble lord could hardly have 
bestowed a greater boon upon the profession of which 
he is so distinguished a member, than by 
useful a book within the reach of all.’—G@entleman’s 
Magazine. 

Jous Murray, Albemarle _Stre et. 


WORKS BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
Now ready, 9th Edition, vised, 


vo, Ss. 

HE PRINCIPLES OF 

or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its 

tants, as Illustrative of Geology. By 
Lye.., F.R.S 


rey with many Wood- 

GEOLOGY ; 
Inhabi- 
Sir CHarces 


ve same Author, 

A M ANU AT OF ELEMENTARY 
CEOLOGY: or the Ancient Changes of the 
and its Inhabitants, as Illustrated by its Geological 
Monuments. 5th Edition, Revised. With750 Wood- 
cuts. S8vo. Lis, 

IT. 

A FIRST AND SECOND VISIT TO 






NORTH AMERICA, CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, 
&e.; with Geological Observations. 2d Edition, Maps. 
4 vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


Jou Murray, Albe marle Street. 


~~ CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR WORKS. 
The following New Editions are just ready. 
( NCE UPON A TIME. By Contes 
Kxicut. New and Cheaper Edition, Fep. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 









is. } 
“PHILOSO- 


UARTERLY REV] IE W, 
‘ is Published THIS DA 
CONTENTS : 

. The Arundel Society—Fresco Pa sinting 
Tlorace and his Tr ansla ators. 
. Cardinal Wiseman’s Four Popes. 
James Watt. 
The Roman at his Farm. 
Sir Chas. Napier’s Career in India, 
. Past and Present Administrations. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
COMPLETION Sa HISTORY OF 

IREECE 


With Portrait, M aps 


HISTORY oF GRE ECE, 
Lt Earliest Period to the close of the 
contemporary with Alexander the Great, 


No. ‘No. CCVIEL. 


Sts or c8 bo 





_ mae x, 12 vols. 8vo, 


From the 
Generation 
By Grorce 


| Grore. 


| t 
SOF | 


.* This work being now finished, Subscribers are 
ree omme snded to complete their scts without delay, as 
after a short period the Volumes will cease to be sold 





| separately. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
ILLUSTRATED W ORKS OF ART, 
he following are now re udy: 
NCIE NT POTTERY AND PORCE. 
LAIN: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etrusean, and 
By Samvet Biren, F.S.A. With Coloured 
and 200 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Medium 8yo, 


Roman. 
Plates 


<3. 


II. 

MEDLEVAL AND MODERN Pot. 
TERY AND PORCELAIN. By Josrerm Manayar; 
2d Edition, with Coloured Plates and 240 Wood-cuts, 
Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Ill. 
THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


AND RENAISSANCE, as ap = dl to the Decoration 
| of Furniture, Arms, Je wels, . by M. Junes La. 
BARTE, With 200 Illustrative ngraving 8vo. 18s, 


placing so | 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES, _ 
THE L ex pe a CHEAPEST EDITIONS, 
ov 4 vols. Svo. 42s. 
NOMMEN TARIES S ON THE LAWS OF 
J) ENGLAND. By Sir W. Bracksrone. A New 
Edition, adapted to the Present State of the Law, By 
R. Matcotm Weer, LL.D. Barrister at Law, 
Also, by the s same E dite ie 
THE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE, 


Being those portions of the Commentaries which re- 


| late to the British Constitution and the Rights of Per. 


sons. lLvol. Post 8vo. 9s. 

*,° This volume contains those 
larger work which form the subject 
the title of Associate in Arts, in the 


portions only of the 
of examination for 
new Oxford, Cam- 


| bridge, and Middle Class Examinations. 


Earth | 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MURRAY'S MODERN COOKERY. 
Price 5s. 
= 4 4 s me, 


Now ready, the 2 with Wood-cuts, 


| ene DOMES TIC COOKERY, 
Founded upon Principles of Economy and Prae- 


| tieal Knowledge, and Adapted for the Use of Private 
| Families. 


*“Aselection from the writ s of aman who has | 
done more to popularise literature than perhaps any 
other man of the day.”"—Spectator 


“Mr. Knight’s‘enterté sining little work ‘ Once upon 
a time.’ "—Quarterly Review. 
By the same Author, 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER; 
of the Productive Forces of Modern Socicty, 
Results of Labour, Capital, and Skill. 
with additional Wood-cuts. Post Svo. 


Also, lately published 
THE 


a View 
and the 
2d Edition, 


7s. 6d. 
OLD PRINTER AND 

MODERN PRESS. Fep. 8vo 5s. M 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

WORKS BY THE REV. J.J. BLUNT, B.D 

Late Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 


THE 


» following have been published - 
RING IPL ES FOR THE PROPER 
UNDERSTANDING of the MOSAIC WRIT- 
INGS, stated and applied; together with an Inciden- 
tal Argument for the Truth of the Resurrection of our 
Lord, Post Svo. 6s. 6d. 


If. 

UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN 
THE WRITINGS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity ; with 
an Appendix containing undersigned Coincidences be- 
tween the Gospels, Acts, and Josephus. 6th Edition. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Just ready. 


THE HISTORY 
IN THE FIRST THREE 
tion, 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

LECTURES 
OF THE EARLY 
15s. 


Vv. 
THE PARISH PRIEST: his Acquire- 
ments, Principal Obligations, and Duties. 2d Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VIL 
PLAIN SERMONS. Preached before a 


Country Congregation. Ist and 2d Series, Post Svo. 


III. 

OF THE CHURCH 

CENTURIES. 2d Edi- 
Iv. 

ON THE RIGHT USE 

FATHERS, 2d Edition. 8vo. 


Ts. 6d. each. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





** Unquestionably the most complete guide that has 
yet been given to the world.”—John Bu//. 

“The best work extant on the subject.”—Af/as, 

* As a complete collection of useful directions, this 
‘Modern Domestic Cookery’ can searcely be sur- 
passed.” — Economist. 

Jous Mveray, 
POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON PA 


Albemarle Street. 
INTING. 





The following are now ready 
HE IT AL IAN SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING: from the German of Kvorer. Edited, 
Notes, by Sir Cas. Easvnake, P.R.A. 
With 150 Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 


with 
Edition, 
30s. 

“* Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Kugler’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Italian Painting,’ has acquired the position of 
a standard work. The Illustrations are admirable,.”— 
Guardian, 


II, 

A HANDBOOK for YOUNG 
ERS. By C.R. Lesrie, R.A. with Ilustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

* Mr. Leslie’s ‘ Handbook is clearly and elegantly 
written, and is likely to be even more useful as a series 
of lessons to uninstructed picture-seers, than as a 
Handbook for Young Painters.”—Zraminer. 


ll. 
NOTICES OF 


PAINT- 
Post 


THE LIVES AND 
WORKS OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. 
3y J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavarcasenie., With I 
lustr ions, Post Svo. 12s, 

‘This work on the e arly painters of the Flemish - 
school performs for them something of the same fune- 
tion which Kugler’s Handbook accomplished for the 
Italian painters. The execution exhibits cautious 
self-reliance, with a wide and diligent study.”—Spee- 
tator. 





Joux Mv RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 
‘ow ready, in 10 vols. post 8vo. 50s. cloth, 


HE CRITIC AL, HISTOR ICAL, and 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of HENRY LORD 
BROUGHAM, F.R.S. Member of the Institute. Col- 
lected and Revised by his Lordship. 

This series contains Memoirs and Sketches of States- 
men, Men of Letters and Philosophers, Discourses 0" 
Natural Theology, Miscellaneous Diss ‘rtations on Li- 
terary and Political Subjects, Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, and a Se lection of Speeches, Poli- 
tical and Social, with Historical Introductions. 

London and Glasgow : Ricuarp Grirrix and Co. 
London: Printed by ‘Josnrn CLarron, of. 265, Strand, in “in the 

County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern CLa¥- 
ron, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josxru Crarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
Satrvapar, 23d Ocronza 1853. 





